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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


5 ho anticipation that the six Powers would cease to 
. act in concert on the Eastern question has thus far 
not been justified by experience. Political critics who 
foresaw the difficulties which might impede common action 
overlooked the pledge which all the Governments virtually 
exchanged with one another when they undertook a joint 
enterprise. That their objects were in some respects 
different, and that they were actuated by various degrees 
of zeal, were considerations which must have occurred to 
all of them before and after the Conference at Berlin. The 
paramount importance of ending a dangerous controversy 
was nevertheless acknowledged by all the Powers; and 
when once they had engaged in the common undertaking, 
they had a farther interest in not exposing themselves to 
ridicule. It appears from Lord GRraNvVILLE’s statement on 
Monday that the harmony which had been established 
is hitherto unbroken. The first demand which was 
made on the Porte has been conceded, partly because it 
was expressed in peremptory language, and perhaps in 
some degree with the hope of facilitating resistance to 
a larger claim. The Collective Note presented by the 
Ambassadors required the transfer of Dulcigno or, as 
an alternative, of Tusi, to Montenegro within three 
weeks from the delivery of the document. The Sutray 
and his Ministers have now promised compliance; and 
orders seem to have been issued to the officers in com- 
mand of the Turkish troops to compel the Albanians 
to acquiesce in the surrender of one or the other dis- 
trict. Lord GRanvILLE properly declined to explain the 
methods which will be employed by the allied Powers, if 
the measure is either purposely or involuntarily evaded. 
It will probably not be necessary for the present to 
despatch a combined fleet to the Turkish coast; and it is 
desirable that the transaction should, if possible, be com- 
pleted without a display of force. The Government ex- 
presses the universal feeling of the country in refusing to 
connect the Afghan complications directly or indirectly 
with the policy to be pursued in Eastern Europe. If 
England is no longer to meddle with great European 
questions, because a thonsand men have been sacrificed by 
unskilful generalship in Asia, it is time to withdraw not 
only immediately, but permanently, from participation in 
the European concert. When the Albanians find that 
the Turkish Government is in earnest, they will probably 
recognize their inability to resist the demands of the 
owers. 

On other subjects of negotiation the same admirable 
unanimity subsists. Mr. GoscHEN reports from Constanti- 
nople that the Ambassadors are agreed as to the reforms 
to be introduced into Armenia; and Lord Epmonp Fizz- 
MAURICE finds his colleagues on the Commission for reore 
ganizing the administration of the European provinces 
equally ready to concur in the measures to be adopted. It 
is true that both in Europe and Asia there isa wide chasm 
between the conception of a rational mode of government 
and the execution of any scheme which can be devised; 
but it is something to obtain the assent of all the Powers 
to proposals which may be urged on the Porte with their 
united authority. The practical acceptance by the Porte 
of the simplest of all the recommendations which have 

u made will perhaps form a precedent for habitual de- 
ference to sound advice. It would be inexpedient to en- 
force salutary counsels by definite threats ; but Lord Grav- 


VILLE warns the Suttan and his advisers that contumacy 
will tend to the early dissolution of the Empire. He is 
fully entitled to quote in support of his own opinion the 
deliberate judgment of all statesmen, not excepting Lord 
Sauissury. For himself the Foreign Secrrrary repudiates 
the charge of ill-will to Turkey which might be justly 
urged against his most eminent colleague. In truth, the 
character of the Eastern question has beer fundamentally 
changed by the results of the last Russian war. The 
fabric of ‘'urkish rule was maintained with the approval 
of successive English Governments, because the dangers 
which might result from its overthrow appeared to pre- 
ponderate over the evils which it involved. It has now 
become impossible to sustain the independence of the 
Su.tTan, and the least mischievous alternative is to in- 
duce or compel him to correct intolerable misgovern- 
ment. When the proposals of the Commission are 
carried into effect in Macedonia, and when the scheme 
elaborated by the Ambassadors is applied to Asia Minor 
and Armenia, the Turkish Government will perhaps be 
relieved from the fear of foreign aggression. The corre- 
spondence between Prince Lopanorr and Lord GRranviLLe 
confirms the belief that the Russian Government is aid- 
ing the preparations of the Bulgarians for a rupture with 
Turkey ; but the Imperial policy is perhaps only tentative 
and provisional, and at any moment Prince ALEXANDER 
may be ordered to suspend or discontinue his arma- 
ments. Lord GRANVILLE may perhaps have succeeded in 
dispelling the just suspicion with which Mr. Guapstonw’s 
policy may have been regarded by Austria. The Balkan 
Principalities are not, in time of war, a match for Turkey ; 
and they will not be allowed to disturb the peace of Europe, 
as long as the Great Powers are in concert. 

When the matter of the Montenegro frontier is settled, 
the Powers will have to occupy themselves with the 
question of Greece. There is reason to believe that, for 
the present, the Turkish Government has no intention 
of surrendering Janina, Prevesa, and Metzovo. Hosart 
Pasa is perhaps too positive in his statement that a 
frontier excluding from Greek territory all these places 
was suggested by the Congress of Berlin. The line 
of division, which was drawn by M. Wapprneton and 
accepted by his colleagues, was studiously vague; and 
consequently a controversy as to its meaning has been pro- 
ceeding ever since. According to Admiral Hosart, the 
Conference has added a strip of land forty miles wide to 
the territory assigned to Greece by the Congress. He adds 
the statement that the new delimitation will transfer to 
Greece a considerable Mahometan population; but the 
Commissioners who advised the Conference had satisfied 
themselves that the bulk of the population was Greek in 
language and religion; and the doubts which Admiral 
Hosart throws on their genuine Greck pedigree ought 
not to affect the arrangement. As in the case of Ger- 
man nationality, according to the definition of the popular 
song, the country where men talk Greek and recog- 
nize the Greek Patriarch is essentially Greece. Janina, 
though a large part of the population is of Albanian 
origin, belongs to the Greeks in right of a common 
civilization. The allied Governments have offered to 
guarantee the property of Mahometans in the districts 
which are to be ceded. It is alleged that the Mahometans 
who reside within the present limits of the kingdom are 
not discontented with the treatment which they receive, 
but no implicit confidence can be placed in an Administra- 
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tion which is only better than that of Turkey, though it is 
much more capable of improvement. The Ionian Islands, 
which formed the latest addition to the territory of Greece, 
have, as might be expected, since receded in civilization 


and prosperity, but Thessaly and Epirus will be more con- , 
tented and better governed when they cease to be Turkish | 
provinces. It may, perhaps, also be more practicable to | 


introduce a better system of administration when the 
wealth and population of the kingdom are increased. 
Aecording to modern notions, a State which includes the 
territories of Athens, Thebes, Corinth, Argos, and Lace- 
dzemon, is too small for good government. 

The report that the Greek Government is arming, and 
that its warlike preparations are no longer discouraged by 
the European Governments, appears to be well founded. 
The English Government had at one time advised the 
Ministry of Athens to suspend its armaments ; but, as Sir 
Cuartes Dike stated in answer to a question, the other 
Powers gave no similar advice, and England thought it 
unadvisable to interfere alone. Anarmy of twenty thou- 
sand men, to be shortly increascd to thirty thousand, is 
on foot; and yet it can scarcely be intended to engage in 
a single-handed struggle with Turkey. While there is 
little goodwill between the Greeks and the Sclavonic 
— of the Balkan peninsula, a Greek invasion of 

pirus might perhaps lead to a declaration of war against 
Turkey on the part of Bulgaria and perhaps of Servia. 
With any one of its probable adversaries, and perhaps 
with all, Turkey might hope to contend with success, if it 
were certain that Russia would be held in check by 
Germany and Austria. Neither England nor France 
would assist the Greeks with reinforcements by land, 
though England might perhaps exhibit sympathy by send- 
ing a fleet to cruise in the Adriatic or the Aigean. The 
sudden coldness of France in the Greek cause has not been 
satisfactorily explained. The postscript in favour of Greece 
which was informally added to the Treaty of Berlin was 
proposed by M. Wapprvcrox, and its insertion was attri- 
buted to the wish of the other Powers to conciliate the 
French Government. M. pe Freyctver’s Cabinet sent a 
Plenipotentiary to Berlin in the present year, and it was 
therefore a party to the unanimons decision of the Confer- 
ence. The Government also despatched an officer, General 
Tuomassiy, to advise the Greeks on their military prepa- 
rations; and his mission was considered the more signi- 
ficant because it was understood to have been suggested 
by M. Gamserra. It is now understood that, except by 
advice to both parties, France will not promote the Greek 
demands ; and General THomassin has been unexpectedly 
recalled. Of the other Powers, England is thought to be 
most in earnest; and Russia, which had hitherto always 
discouraged Greek pretensions, isnow forward in insisting on 
submission to the European decree. If the Greeks attempt to 
occupy any part of the disputed territory they will almost 
certainly be defeated. The Albanians alone are probably 
strong enough to defend their country against an invader 
of limited resources; and the regular Turkish troops are 
superior in discipline to the newly levied Greek regiments. 
The cession must be effected, if at all, by pressure applied 
to the Government at Constantinople. It may indeed be 
plausibly argued that the Greeks have, according to the 
general rules of international law, no right to an extension 
of territory merely on the ground that they abstained three 

ears ago from an unprovoked attack on a nominally 
friendly neighbour; but in the special case the law has 
been made or authoritatively declared by a tribunal which 
has the right of judicial legislation because it has the 
power to execute its judgments. Even if the cession of 
territory is deferred, the disputed districts will never again 
be held by Turkey under a safe title. On the other hand, 
the surrender would scarcely weaken the Suttan; and in 
possible contingencies it might provide him with a useful 
ally. 


THE HARES AND RABBITS BILL. 


C. appears to be regarded in certain quarters as a kind 
of lése majesté to criticize any of the actions of the 

mt Government. We do not know whether it is 
equally treasonable to point out that their measures receive 
a very singular amount of criticism from their own sup- 
porters. The Hares and Rabbits Bill has passed its second 
reading, has got into Committee, and has made some small 
progress in those not always tranquil waters. But already 


Sir Wituram Harcourt is complaining of the “ misunder. 
“standing and misrepresentation ” which his amend. 
ments have met with at the hands of the chief Libera} 
organ in the daily press. It must be confessed that these 
amendments are in themselves sufficiently curious, and that 
they follow with a most remarkable faithfulness the course 
of conduct pursued by the Government in the case of 
their other great measure, the Compensation for Disturb. 
ance Bill. To run with the hounds and hunt with the 
hare is a proceeding irresistibly suggested, not mere} 

by the title of the Bill, but by the conduct of its de 
fenders. We have before now pointed out that, in the 
very nature of it, it is a Bill little likely to satisfy any 
party, while calculated to win a certain amount of half- 
hearted support from all. The half-hearted support was 
manifested on the second reading; the dissatisfaction has 
already received pretty ample illustration in the proceed- 
ings of Tuesday and Wednesday; nor can it be denied 
that the Home Secrerary’s amendments were of a 
character likely to make this discontent on the Radical 
side at least show itself very decidedly. The gusto with 
which the Bill was at first received by that party depended 
entirely on the supposed creation by it of a right for the 
sporting farmer and the sporting labourer to share the 
privileges of their superiors, and the Home Secrerary’s 
amendments went for the most part to the curtailment of 
this innovation. According to the original proposal it 
would have been perfectly competent for a tenant-farmer, 
who did not care for sport and was anxious to spite his 
landlord, to turn half a village into licensed poachers, and 
what is more, licensed night poachers. The amendments 
guard this extraordinary right in a manner likely to in- 
terfere with the sporting labourer in no small degree, 
while other limitations of time and circumstance which 
they impose interfere materially with the Radical dogma 
that any man, except an owner of land, ought to be autho- 
rized to killall animals fere nature at such times as seem 
to him good and fitting. 


The actual proceedings of Tuesday and Wednesday were 
very characteristic of the present Parliament and of its 
present leaders. It might have been thought that the 
limits of possible eccentricity had been reached in the 
coachmanship of the Disturbance Bill, but Sir Wituiam 
Harcovrt is of a nature not to be left behind by any one. 
In the first place the tenor of the desultory debate which 
occupied two afternoons and an evening, displayed a 
curious double nature in the Bill. It is exceedingly 
difficult to make out whether it is a Bill for the removal 
of something that is a nuisance to the farmer’s crops, 
or a bid for the farmer’s political support by providing 
him free of charge with sporting rights. Mr. Bricur, who 
is a sportsman in his way, seemed to point to the latter 
conclusion in both the extraordinary onslaughts in which 
he endeavoured to top the part of first swordsman to the 
Home Secretary’s Bessus. Again, when the question of 
limiting the use of the gun by the farmer and his myrmi- 
dons was mooted, the supporters of the Government ex- 
claimed against the “‘shabbiness” of such a limitation. 
We must own that if the Bill is what it pretends to 
be, a Bill for the thinning of destructive animals, we 
cannot see the shabbiness of prescribing those means of 
destruction which are undoubtedly most effective. On 
the other hypothesis, of course, the argument is clear 
enough. The same confusion of thought was shown 
capitally by Mr. Wicciy, who, supporting the measure 
with enthusiasm, proceeded to speak of hares and rabbits 
as “those useful animals,’”’ which seems to be a some- 
what rapid and singular change of the point of view. 
Mr. Lasoucwere’s amendment extending the Bill to 
winged game may be taken as another instance of the 
hopeless confusion which seems to prevail in the minds 
of the Government and their supporters on the question. 
The truth simply is that in voting for Sir Wittiam Har- 
court’s measure every individual member is voting for 
a separate ideal measure of his own. To one it is 
an instalment of the ardently desired abolition of the 
Game Laws ; to another, a useful and cheap lure to make 
the farmers vote for the Government; to another, a slap 
in the face to a hated class; to a fourth, a measure likely 
to increase the profit of a class to which he belongs or 
which he favours; to a fifth, a concession to a favourite 
hobby about agriculture and the tenure of land. “ Light 
“and leading” might perhaps succeed in fusing these 
heterogeneous elements into something like a whole. Bat 
though there is plenty of heat on the ‘lreasury Bench jus* 
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there does not. to be by any means a super- 
of light. intelligent and statesmanlike 
in which Sir Harcourt handles the 
measure could hardly have been better illustrated than by 
his astounding declaration on Wednesday that he was 
uite ready to withdraw the amendments which he had 
deliberately and with no little circumstance proposed, in 
defence of which he had quarrelled with the Liberal organs, 
and which might, if only by courtesy, have been supposed 
to represent the matured judgment of the Government, 
ided by the results of the debate on the second reading. 
much for light. As for leading, the simple plan of 
eralship observed in reference to the measure is that 
the Home Szcretary should make occasional razzias upon 
all and sundry who oppose it, and that Mr. Bricut should 
sally out behind him to cut the throats of the fallen. It 
is searcely surprising that these tactics should have aroused 
a bitter feeling of opposition, and should, especially in con- 
junction with certain other matters occurring simul- 
taneously, have brought about one of the most ill- 
tempered discussions which has for some years been heard 
in the House of Commons. 


We must indeed own that the merits or demerits of the 
Hares and Rabbits Bill seem to us to be a matter of much 
less moment than the manner in which that Bill has been 
managed, and the other circumstances to which we have 
just referred. The debate has been again and again inter- 
rupted or postponed by vain attempts to extract from Lord 
HarrincTon some definite information as to the probable 
progress of business, attempts which, in consequence of 
the conduct of the Government, have resulted only in an 
increase of acerbity in the discussion of a measure in 
itself only too likely to occasion angry feelings. It 
would really seem as if the Government had come to the 
conclusion that the only chance of carrying through the 
preposterous programme of business announced on Monday 
night was to keep the House in as great darkness as pos- 
sible about the order of business, so as to be able to steal a 
march upon their opponents now and then. That such 
was Lord Harrineton’s deliberate purpose no one can for 
a moment believe. But unluckily there are some courses 
of conduct which expose those who pursue them to un- 
— suspicions, however guiltless they may be. We 

ieve it is not incorrect to say that the extremest uncer- 
tainty has prevailed throughout the week as to the exact 
business which might be taken on any particular night. 
Now, considering that the time for prorogation under ordi- 
nary circumstances had already arrived, that the House had 
given up to the Government the whole of its time with the 
exception of Friday night, and that notwithstanding this 
sacrificeand theadoption of morning sittings—things usually 
reserved strictly for that period of the Session when land is 
seen—no intimation of a date for breaking up had been given 
—the very least that Ministers could do was to be extremely 
explicit as to the actual work likely to be taken on given 
days. This is exactly what they refused to be, and this re- 
fusal it was which occasioned the angry recriminations of 
Tuesday and Wednesday. These recriminations, in so far as 
they concern the Opposition, have been misrepresented as 
obstruction, and as being unworthy devices to stall off the 
passing of the Hares and Rabbits Bill. It is sufficient to 
look at the names of the persons who have been chiefly 
concerned to judge the truth of this assertion. Lord 
Eustace Crcit is not generally supposed to be a member 
of what a threadbare joke calls the fourth party, and Sir 
Starrorp Norrucore has not usually been considered 
an aider and abettor of wanton and gratuitous ob- 
struction. The simple facts are that the conduct 
of the Home Sercrerary and the CHancettor of the 
Ducuy has irritated their opponents, and that by 
some ill-luck Lord Hartincton, perhaps because the 
leadership of the House has not previously been in 
his hands, has failed to make up for his colleague’s short- 
comings by attention to the legitimate demands of the 
Opposition. The absence of . GLADSTONE must be 
admitted to be a serious drawback. It is perhaps 
a natural delicacy which restrains Lord Harrinaron 
from checking friends over whom he has no tech. 
nical superiority of position, when they resort to 
sach weapons as those which during three sittings of 
this week Sir Wituiam Harcourr and Mr. Bricur freely 
employed. Mr. Gutapstonz, to do him justice, would 
neither have employed those weapons himself nor, though 
he might have nominally supported his subordinates, 
would he have failed to make some kind of apology for 


— 


them. He is overbearing and passionate enough, nor is 


_he always sufficiently mindful of the decencies. But he is 


never insolent; and though insolence is a very ugly wad 
to have to apply to Ministers of the Crown, we can hardly 
find a milder one to suit Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s treatment 
of Mr. Hicks on Tuesday, and of Lord Evsrace Ceci, on 
Wednesday, or Mr. Bricur’s gratuitous rating of the 
whole Opposition on both days. The policy of hectoring 
and scolding members of Parliament is one which is 
certain to fail, but it is one which we are extremely sorry 
to see tried. For many reasons, it is to be desired that 
the Session should not be prolonged indefinitely, but 
perhaps for none more strongly than because of the extra- 
ordinary effect which the prolongation seems to exercise 
on the temper and manners of Her Maszsty’s Ministers. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


i is possible that political or military reasons may 
sufficiently account for the sudden retreat of the army 
from Afghanistan; but, in the meantime, the general 
surprise and disapproval which the policy of the 
Government has caused in India will be largely 
shared in England. The orders which are now in 
process of execution had doubtless been issued from 
Simla before the disaster on the Helmund; and it 
may be assumed that afterwards Lord Ripon again re- 
ferred the question to the Government at Home before 
he confirmed the former decision. Both the Viceroy and 
the Cabinet must have been well aware that Afghans and 
Indian subjects of the Crown will ascribe the retreat to the 
defeat of General Burrows, of which it was assuredly not 
desirable to exaggerate the importance. It is true that 
the Government had announced the intention of evacu- 
ating Cabul as soon as the authority of the new Ameer 
had been established ; but there is as yet no proof that 
he is strong enough to maintain himself in Northern 
Afghanistan. The voluntary retreat of the main army 
becomes a subject for still more serious consideration when 
it is regarded in connexion with the bold enterprise under- 
taken by Sir F. Rozerrs. It might have been thought 
that it was indispensable to secure a base of operations 
for the force which is charged with the relief of Candahar. 
Sir F. Roserts and Sir Donatp Stewart have now broken 
off all connexion with one another in their diverging 
movements; and until General Ropers reaches Candahar 
early in September he will have no line of supply or 
of retreat. Unless the evacuation of Eastern Afghanistan 
is very partially carried out, the extreme heat of the 
weather will necessarily cause distress and loss to the 
troops. The Government had evidently resolved to with- 
draw the army before the passes were closed by frost ; 
but the march would have been less oppressive two months 
hence than in the height of the summer. 

Although the result of the war will at the best be 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, the blame of an abortive enter- 
prise will not fall exclusively on the authors of the war. 
Lord BeaconsrretD, Lord Sauispury, and Lord Lyrron 
would certainly not have provoked the contest, unless they 
had hoped that it would be prosecuted with spirit and 
perseverance to the end. It may be doubted whether any 
attainable object would have compensated for the risks and 
losses which have been already incurred; but, if the 
army in retiring had left behind a friendly or dependent 
State, it might have been plausibly contended that 
the relief from external danger to India had not been 
too dearly purchased. The warmest partisan of the late 
Government would have diapproved of the war, if 
he had foreseen that the capital and the country 
would be precipitately abandoned. Lord Hartincron was 
thought to have been unduly communicative when he 
announced soon after his accession to office that the 
troops would be withdrawn from Afghanistan at the 
earliest safe opportunity. Neither his supporters nor his 
opponents then believed that the retreat would begin as 
soon as a vague verbal agreement had been made with a 
candidate for the throne who is rot bound by ties of grati- 
tude or interest to the English Government. No form of 
weakness is more to be distrusted than the not unusual 
combination of rashness with timidity. The recall of 
General Srewart and his army seems to have been dictated 
at the same time by unnecessary alarm, and by disregard 
of obvious danger. It will be for the Government here- 
after to show that the balance of risk was on the side of 
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the policy of standing firm at Cabnl, at least till Candahar 
was relieved. Lord Harrineron’s answer to Sir W. 
PALLISER indicates an imperfect appreciation of the serious 
danger which may attend a too hasty escape from a 
difficult position. Any untoward consequence of Sir F. 
Roverts’s hazardous expedition would not be readily 
forgiven. There is no reason to apprehend that Sir 
Doxatp Srewarr will meet with any serious difficulty 
in his short retreatto Gundamuk. The army at Candahar 
will communicate with India only by way of Quetta and 
the Bolan Pass; and Sir F. Roserts, until he can effect 
a junction with General Pxayre, will be left in the air. 
There would be little cause for surprise if the whole of 
Afghanistan were soon in arms against an enemy who has 
ostentatiously displayed the consciousness of weakness. It 
will be well if the heavy responsibility which the Govern- 
ment has assumed is justified by eventual success. That 
all the possible fraits of a costly war have been deliberately 
sacrificed will be attributed by one party to the originally 
false policy of the late Government, and by the other to the 
hasty redemption by Lord Hartineron and Mr. GLapsroxe 
of pledges given in opposition. It is not impossible that 
both Governments may have been to blame. 

The scanty and tardy reports which have been received 
from Candahar may by sanguine minds be regarded as par- 
tially reassuring. The slow advance of the Herat army 
indicates either that its losses on the Helmund had been 
severe, or that its movements were embarrassed by the 
divided counsels of the military chiefs. More definite 
satisfaction may be found in the indirect contradiction of 
the report that General Priwrose, by taking refuge in the 
citadel, had abandoned the attempt to hold the city against 
the enemy. It now appears that the Afghan soldiery has 
been expelled from the city, an operation which would 
have been impossible if the garrison had been shut up in 
the citadel. The remaining population probably consists 
of peaceable traders who have a common interest with the 
English garrison, inasmuch as they are exposed to plunder 
and massacre. The fighting men, who have been driven 
out, will of course join the enemy, but they would have 
been more dangerous within the walls than in the field 
outside. The deficiency of the water supply in the citadel will 
not be equally felt in the city, which is traversed by canals. 
The richness of the surrounding district may probably 
relieve the Afghan army from the difficulties which ordi- 
narily attend the want of a commissariat. The garrison 
has a supply of provisions for more than a month; but 
the stores will scarcely suffice for the inhabitants of the 
city. Additional supplies may probably have been brought 
in from the neighbouring villages during the interval 
‘between the battle on the Helmund and the approach 
of the hostile army. It may be worth Lord Hartinc- 
tToN’s while to ascertain whether General Primrose will, 
on the junction of the armies, take the chief com- 
mand. After more than seventy years of service it is 
not forgotten that two incapable generals in succession 
superseded Sir Anruur WELLESLEY on the field of Vimiera. 
Similar indifference on the part of the present Govern- 
ment might end in something worse than the Convention of 
Cintra. It may be hoped that before the final retreat the 
honour of the English arms may be restored by the 
defeat of Ayous Kuan; but, for the present, assurance of 
the safety of the troops would in itself afford great 
relief. At any rate we may trust that Quetta is to be 
permanently held. The loyal aid which has been given 
by the Kuan of Khelat must not be repaid by desertion, 
which would expose him to the resentment of his powerful 
neighbour. 

The many-sided controversies which have been raised 
by the Afghan difficulties will soon have ceased to possess 
practical interest. Not the least plausible contention has 
been to the effect that the whole country should be an- 
nexed, and that its warlike population should, like the 
Sikhs, add to the strength of the Indian army. Such an 
enterprise might have been accomplished by a Viceroy of 
the capacity and character of WELLESLEY or DaLunovsiz, 
before the invention of telegraphy, and while the House 
of Commons, with its democratic constituencies, prac- 
tised no habitual interference with Indian affairs. It is 
not impossible that the Afghans might have been con- 
verted into guardians of the Northern frontier; but 
recent experience has shown that the preliminary 
condition of reducing them to submission would not be 
easily satisfied. No similarly ambitious enterprise can be 
undertaken by Governments largely depeadent on popular 


agitation and caprice. The more modest project of esta- 
blishing a preponderating influence at Cabul has proved 
to be unexpectedly difficult. It is not yet certain whether 
an abandonment of. political relations will be as safe as it 
seems to be inglorious. Lord ELLENBOROUGE at the end of 
the former Afghan war first hesitated to advance to Cabul; 
and then evacuated the country at the earliest possible 
moment. His policy was neither bold nor magnanimons, 
bat Pottock and Nort left behind them no defeated army 
and no besieged garrison. The Afghans then scarcely ad- 
mitted that the English had reasserted their military supe- 
riority. They will now boast, not without reason, that their 
obstinate resistance has finally prevailed. Nothing has been 
less satisfactory than late transactions in respect of the 
entire falsification of all professional predictions. The 
soldiers and politicians who promoted the war always 
asserted that the task would be easy, and their opponents 
agreed with them in describing the Afghans as incon- 
siderable enemies. The first advance on Cabul seemed 
to confirm the anticipations of military opponents; and 
Roserts in his short campaign, after the violation of the 
Treaty of Gundamuk, dispersed without serious loss the 
numerous army which made a show of resistance at 
Charasiab. Since that time a formidable attack has been 
made on the garrison of Cabul; Sir Donatp Srewarr 
met with determined opposition in his march on Ghuznee; 
and on the Helmund an English brigade has been ruin- 
ously defeated in a pitched battle. It will be necessary 
to recur to former estimates of the military qualities of 
the Afghans. 


THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 


ieee German Emreror and the Emperor of Avsrria 
met at Ischl, and, as it seemed uninteresting to look 
on this meeting as a mere interchange of courtesies, specu- 
lation has been busy with discovering recondite reasons 
for the visit of the aged Emperor to his old enemy and new 
ally. Count Mottke was present at Ischl, and so were 
the Princes of Roumanra and Servia, and it has been 
argued that such persons could not have been at Ischl for 
nothing. What the Emperors could be imagined to have 
to discuss and settle appears to have been beyond the 
imagination of speculators. It is simpler to rest 
satisfied with what is obvious and incontestable, and to 
leave time to reveal any reasons for the meeting which 
may possibly be hidden. The German Emperor has ob- 
viously and ineontestably wished to pay a visit of civi- 
lity which would at once indicate the healing of old 
sores, and the cementing of a new and intimate alliance. 
For years there was a bitter rivalry between Prussia 
and Austria, which only went partially to sleep when 
Austria thought her supremacy assured, and Prussia was 
too meek to contest it in any open way. This passive 
state of things ended on the day when Prince Bismarck 
quietly showed that if the Austrian representative at 
Frankfort smoked he would smoke too. Prussia 
to assert herself, and went on asserting herself, “and 
asserting herself, until the day of Sadowa came and 
her rival lay in the dust at her feet. This triumph of 
Prussia is, in appearance at least, forgiven. Austria, which 
was prevented by Russia from seeking in the war 
between France and Germany an opportunity of revenge, 
is now leagued with Germany against Russia. Common 
interests are the basis of the alliance; but even if these 
common interests did not draw the Emperors together, the 
Emperor of Austria has too often shown how cordially and 
generously he can treat old foes to make it in any way 
surprising that he should give an honest and hearty wel- 
come to the German Emperox. He has become the popular 
King of the Hungarians whom he once got Russia to con- 
quer for him, and harassed with his own troops when they 
were conquered. He went to visit VicToR KMMANUBL at 
Venice, the jewel that had been torn from his crown by & 
successful combination of audacity and intrigue. Even 
if Prince Bismarck had not last autumn invented the 
new alliance, the German Emperor might have very 
well wished to visit Austria once more before he died, and 
would have been sure to have been treated as an honoured 
guest when he came. But a new alliance has been formed, 
and the Sovereigns in whose name it has been made 
naturally desire to give to the world a manifest proof that 
they heartily accept it. The real character and conse- 
quences of this alliance depend only slightly on the views 
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and wishes of the Sovereigns themselves. In a somewhat 
ter degree they depend on the views and wishes of the 
indispensable advisers on whom the Sovereigns lean. In 
the main they depend on the turn of events and on the 
neral situation of Europe. 

The alliance between Austria and Germany has hitherto 
been beneficial to Europe, and is readily accepted in both 
countries. But while it is much more ostentatiously 
prized by Germany than by Austria, it is to Austria that 
the good it has done has been chiefly due. In Germany 
it represents a policy of panic, and in Austria a policy of 
patience and moderation. The most striking feature of 
German society of the present moment is the state of 
fright which has become habitual to it. Some months ago 
Prince BisMARCK instructed the Germans to be frightened, 
and they not only did as they were bid, but have gone 
on being frightened after he himself has allowed himself to 
appear tranquillized. Not a word can be spoken in France 
and not a regiment moved or reviewed in Russia without 
a tribe of anxious Germans explaining that now at last 
something very alarming and dangerous has taken place. 
The Austrians turn their thoughts in a different direction, 
and instead of fearing lest others should do something 
rash, are occupied with guarding against doing anything 
rash themselves. Austria is a confederation of very hetero- 
geneous elements, and it is a confederation that it is very 
difficult to work. There are more Slavs in Austria than 
there are Germans and Magyars put together, and neither 
the Slavs nor the Magyars wish to see the German 
alliance so carried out as to make the German mi- 
nority in Austria more predominant than it is now. 
All sections of the Austrian population concur in greatly 
preferring Austrian to Russian rule, and therefore all see in 
the German alliance a useful safeguard against Russia. 
But the great bulk of the mixed population dread any- 
thing like the German alliance leading to an overt 
hostility against Russia, and an upsetting of the balance of 
the Austrian system. For many reasons Austria is the 
country on the Continent which most sincerely wishes for 
peace, and least wishes to go further than she has gone 
already. The great advantage of the Germar alliance to 
her has been that it has given her breathing time in 
which to form her policy definitely, and express it, so 
that she has become conscious of having a policy and 
determined to adhere to it. Whether the issue of 
the new European concert will be success or failure 
no one can pretend to say. But up to the present 
time it has continued to exist, and the possibility of 
its existence is due, not so much to the change of 
Ministry in England, as to the expression and record of 
opinion in Austria. Recent debates, both in the Austrian 
and Hungarian Parliaments, have placed beyond doubt the 
fact that the subjects of the Emperor of Avsrrts do not wish 
to go forward, and do not seek more territory or territorial 
influence. The Emperor of Austria, whether the German 
Emperor comes to see him or not, must take notice of this 
state of opinion and be guided by it. 

On Thursday Sir Cuartes Ditke stated that the 
Government had received from certain quarters the sug- 
gestion that, in the event of Turkey consenting to carry 
out the terms prescribed by the Congress and by the Confer- 
ence of Berlin, the Powers should place on record their 
intention not to demand further concessions, and he added 
that the Government saw no objection in principle to the 
suggestion. He was then asked whether the suggestion 
did not come from Austria, and he replied that it came 
from various quarters ; but it may be safely assumed that 
the suggestion either came from Austria, or expresses the 
special wishes of Austria. If Austria wishes for such an 
intention to be recorded, Germany would be sure to 
support Austria, and if itis to be regarded in any way as an 
expression of the policy which the Emperors met at Ischl 

over, it may be said to give something of a special 
meaning to the meeting. The difficulty is to see, not what 
are the objections to the suggestion, but what is to be 
supposed to be the good of it. If the Suran carries 
out everything he undertook at Berlin, and everything 
imposed on him by the Berlin Conference, it is hard to see 
what decent pretext the Powers could have for demanding 

concessions. The declaration seems superfluous, 
for if the Suttan does all that he is asked to do, the 
business in hand would seem to be finished. Bat, froman 
Austrian point of view, the declaration may seem to be 
not altogether valueless. Austria has just raised her re- 
Presentative at Constantinople to the rank of an Ambas- 


sador, and Baron Catice has been charged on assuming his 
new office to express to the Suntan the earnest wish of 
Austria to uphold his Empire. At the same time, no Power, 
has pressed the SunraN more earnestly than Austria to yield’ 
to the wishes of Europe. This Austria has done for her own. 
sake quite as much as for the sake of Turkey. She fears 
that if things remain unsettled in Turkey she may be 
obliged to act when she does not wish to act. She sees 
in the present submission of the SuTan her last guarantee 
that she will be permitted to remain as quiet as she 
wishes to remain. The SuTan may be supposed to reply 
that one concession is always followed by the demand for 
another, and that therefore his yielding now will do 
neither him nor Austria any permanent good. ‘To re- 
assure the Sutran and to make submission easier to him, 
Austria undertakes to procure from the Powers a pledge 
that in this case what the Suntan dreads shall not 
happen. The use of the suggestion may thus be to 
smooth the path of Austrian diplomacy at Constantinople. 
But to Austrian eyes it may have a further use. It may 
serve as a formal exposition of the Austrian policy of 
abstention, and at the same time as a demand that, if 
Austria abstains from pushing forward in the Balkan 
peninsula, others shall abstain too. It thus amounts to a 
notice to Europe of the intentions of Austria and of the 
claims which she thinks her good and peaceful intentions 
give her; and viewed in this light, the suggestion cannot 
be said to be so meaningless and superfluous as it might 
seem at first. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 


R. WOODALL, with the innocent recklessness of a 
new member, recommended the Burials Bill to the 
acceptance of the House of Commons on Thursday night 
by blandly assuring it, in his official character of a Com- 
mitteeman of the Liberation Society, that he accepted all 
the spiteful, unmannerly abuse of the Church of England 
heaped upon it by such agitatorsas Dr. Lanpexs, Mr. Dats, 
and Mr. Spurceon. Hissympathy with them was complete 
when they proclaimed that they valued an immediate 
lodgment in the churchyards only as the short way to the 
occupation of the “fortress ”—the confiscation, that is, of 
the churches themselves. Mr. Bricut was too old and 
wary a politician to be so candid ; but he was in high spirits 
over his coming triumph, so he could not resist going 
out of his way to recommend the adoption in England of 
the German practice of lending the churches—which there 
are State property—at different hours for the worship of 
different communions. 

The 258 members who voted for Lord Se.sorye’s Bill 
cannot pretend that they had not received ample warn- 
ing, not of what the Lorp Caancettor in his closet may 
have mused upon, but that to which his more active 
and wide-awake colleagues and the general body of their 
Dissenting allies intend to be the fruit of his musing: 
This isa matter upon which we have so often insisted that 
we should have been glad to have been spared this late 
necessity of again repeating the often toldtale. But at the 
moment when the Burials Bill has at last become a Parlia- 
mentary certainty, and brought face to face as we are with 
such unexpected candour as to the real aim of the agitation, 
we must recall our readers’ attention to considerations 
which have been re-endowed with the vigour of youth by 
the novelty of the circumstances which now bring them 
to the fore. The one uncontentious fact is that an Act 
must soon be placed upon the Statute Book, as to which 
one section of its supporters predict that it will be a 
bulwark of the Established Church, and the other section. 
that it will be a substantial instalment of disestablishment. 
The bantling which can be so differently regarded by its. 
friends and relations is clearly an abnormal creature, a 
changeling—a fairy imp, our ancestors would have said— 
and we are puzzled on the threshold as to its natural 
history. As introduced into the House of Lords it was. 
simply our old friend Mr. Ossorne Moraan’s Bill 
in its latter and worse shape, only qualified by the so- 
called Convocation clause, and made more sharp and irri- 
tating by the abolition of consecrated cemeteries. The 
peers struck: out the latter innovation, and brought the 
measure substantially back to the form in which for many 
years Mr. Osborne Morean had himself advocated it— 
namely, as not applicable to parishes which had access to 
cemeteries, though strong in their radical support the 
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Gevernment, while obstinately refasing to accept any of the 
reai mitigations introduced into the measure in the Upper 
House, make a brave show of resisting their free-lances, 
and standing out for the retention of certain illusory 
visions of their own wherewith they had bird-limed the 
measure for the capture of credulous qclesiastics. The 
House was gravely informed that the maintenance of the 
word “ Christian ”’ as the definition and limit of allowable 
services, was a proper concession to an overwhelming 
public opinion, and some members probably asked them- 
selves how it happened that the Ministers had taken until 
August to reach a conclusion which might have been so 
serviceable in May, when the seat of the junior member 
for Northampton was in question. 

Mr. Bricur would not be outdone in politeness by the 
Jupce Apvocate-GEngral, for he was so anxious to pay 
some pretty compliment to the Archbishop of Canrersury, 
whose help he very handsomely acknowledged, as to con- 
fess that he was schooling himself even to swallow a re- 
ference to Convocation in an Act of Parliament. Had 
Mr. Bricut more fully comprehended the value of that 
reference, he might have found his task more easy. 
The motive cause of that singular piece of legislation, 
the Convocation clause, was a double grievance, under 
which the great body of the clergy are now suffering. The 
more recent grievance is, that they are under duresse from 
those of their ecclesiastical superiors who are of a philo- 
sophic turn, to adopt a burial service of some kind or 
other for use over unbaptized persons, their own common 
sense telling them all the while that the penalty of silent 
burial for neglect of that sacrament is a wholesome in- 
centive to people in general not to delay or reject Baptism. 
The other and older grievance is the compulsion of having 
to use the Burial Service over unworthy subjects. 

Convocation, in its recent revision of the rubrics on the 
lines of the Ritual Commission, undertook to grapple with 
both these difficulties as part of the general question, and 
its recommendation, valeat quantum, was one of a com- 
plete scheme of amended rubrics, which were not only to 
stand or fall together, but were not to stand at all ex- 
cept as a schedule to an Act, providing a new and easy 
form of legislating for the future in regard to rubrics. 
Outside of these limitations, the recommendations, one and 
all, were to be no recommendations at all. The Govern- 
ment, with this state of things before it, now professes 
to Convocation by wrenching the schedule 
of rubrics from the covering Bill, and then select- 
ing two or three isolated recommendations from the 
schedule itself, and after this it calls upon Parliament to 
accept, as the voice of Convocation, provisions which in 
that isolated shape Convocation would have withdrawn and 
repudiated, the more important one of them being a rubric 
which, while put forward by the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, had been rejected by that of York. Of the recom- 
mendations in themselves, all we care to say is that they 
show more piety than grasp of human nature, for they 
profess to weight the permission to the clergyman to use 
the second-class service (a post-mortem excommunication) 
over the sinner only with consent of his friends, or, in other 
words, most likely his accomplices in ill-doing. This de- 
vice was once the suggestion of Convocation, now it is the 
mandate of Mr. Guapstone and Lord Sexzorne, of Mr. 
Bricur and Mr. Osporne Morcay. The Government must 
think the Church very simple indeed if it fancies that it 
will accept this illusory privilege and the undefinable term 
“ Christian” as adequate compensation for the loss of the 
churchyards. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION IN INDIA. 
LL HARTINGTON’S Indian Badget speech is 


naturally awaited with curiosity. Every one will be 
glad to learn, on unimpeachable authority, the effects of 
the Afghan war on the finance of India, and the share 
of the burden which the English taxpayer will be 
called to bear. The prophets of evil, who see in each 
new phase of Indian history a new ground for despondency 
and a fresh topic for sensational denunciation, are no doubt 
looking forward to a revelation which may justify their 
torebodings, and put the stamp of official sanction on the 
gloomy prospect of insolvency which their inner vision 
has for so long beheld; and those politicians with whom 
questions of Indian administration are interesting only as 
material for a party fight, anticipate with exultation an 
impressive exposure of the lengths of mismanagement to 


which a Conservative Viceroy has been allowed to go, 
There are, however, we venture to believe, some English. 
men who watch the course of Indian events with other 
and deeper interest than that of Parliamentary partisan- 
ship, and who have a serious desire that England’s 
great task of Eastern Empire should be exercised with, 
honour to the rulers and benefit to the ruled. To such’ 
persons Indian questions are too often a wearisome enigma, 
beset with bewildering technicalities, shrouded from the 
ordinary intelligence in clouds of obscure detail, con- 
fusing enough in the first instance, from the nature of the 
subject, bat still more hopelessly confounded by the 
exaggerations, distortions, suppressions, and misrepresen- 
tations of rival controversialists. The worst of all these 
enigmas is finance. Is India rapidly lapsing into bank. 
ruptey, or increasing yearly in solid national wealth, 
are its inhabitants ground down by cruel taxation and 
scourged by famines more frequent and more disastrous 
than of old, or are they prospering in a fashion that, 
in all its long centuries of misrule and oppression, the 
country has never known? Will the expenses of the 
Afghan war put the last straw on the already overladen 
camel’s back, and precipitate an inevitable collapse, or will 
the resources of a well-supplied and well-managed ex- 
chequer make it possible to bear the strain of three years’ 
war without present embarrassment or future burthen ? 
Each proposition has its passionate supporters, and it may 
be convenient if, among the Babel of conflicting assertions, 
we place on record some simple facts which throw light 
on the subject, and which the recently published Corre- 
spondence on the Afghan War Estimate has placed beyond 
the reach of contradiction. 


Mr. H. Warerrietp, the Financial Secretary at the 
India Office, has been obliging enough to append a 
memorandum, summarizing the somewhat perplexing 
series of telegrams and despatches in which the financial 
results of the campaign are brought to light; and with his 
aid we get a clear view of the financial position of the 
Indian Government, based, however, on the assumption 
that we quit Afghanistan in October. What fresh ex- 
pense the last new phase of the war may involve it is of 
course impossible at present to conjecture. Apart, how- 
ever, from this, the probable war expenditure appears, ac- 
cording to the latest estimates, to be as follows. In the 
original estimate the outlay on the war had been reckoned 
at 6 millions sterling up to April 1881. According to the 
new estimates, the gross outlay up to that date will be 
15 millions, or an excess of 9 millions over the former 
estimate. From this, however, a deduction—possibly of a 
million sterling—may have to be made on account of in- 
ereased earnings of railways and telegraphs, owing to the 
military operations, thus bringing the net cost to14 millions. 
It is satisfactory to learn that the addition of nine millions 
to the war charges does not by any means imply an actual 
addition of nine millions to the expenditure of the 
years 1879-80 and 1880-81. The sum of 54 millions had 
already, Mr. WaArTERFIELD points out, been brought to ac- 
count in the “ Statement of Receipts and Disbursements ”’ 
for 1879-80 (Correspondence on the Afghan War Estimate, 
p- 46), under other headings; and all that is necessary in 
order to show the real outlay is to transfer it from those 
headings to that of “ Imperial expenditure.” This would 
bring the recorded military outlay up to the 31st March, 
1880, to nearly 9} millions, leaving 54 millions to be pro- 
vided for in 1880-81. Of this sum 2 millions were pro- 
vided by the original estimates of that year, so that there 
are 34 millions additional to be met, which is reduced 
by other causes to 3,370,000/. But, besides this, the 
balance with which the year 1880-1 commenced was lower 
by 1,183,000/. than originally estimated, so that altogether 
the position was worse by 44 millions. To meet this 
the Government opened a loan which produced something 
over 3 millions, and it appears to be expected that the 
Szcrerary of Srate’s drawings for the year will be reduced 
by 1,900,c00l. These two measures will give relief to the 
extent of 5,100,000l., and if they are carried ont, the closing 
balance of the year in India will, it is thought, be about 
half a million more than was contemplated in the original 
estimate. 

The effect of the error in the war estimate will, accord- 
ing to these calculations, be that 3,130,0007. have’ been 
borrowed in India, and two millions will probably have to 
be borrowed in England to replace the Sscrerary of 
Srare’s drafts: from this 5 millions of increased debt 
the increased balance of half a million must, in order to 
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get a correct view of the position, be deducted, leaving a 
net increase of 44 millions of debt. Against this, how- 
ever, may fairly be set the 4} millions which will 
have been spent out of the revenues of the two years 
on the frontier railways. These works are of the 
highest strategical importance, and will, it is im- 
possible to doubt, earn the interest on their capital 
over and over again, not perhaps in dividends, but 
in diminished transport and commissariat expenses, in 
shortened campaigns and lessened armaments. Their 
~ gonstruction with borrowed capital would at no time 
have been open to cavil, and it is certainly no small 
achievement for an Exchequer, so beset with other diffi- 
culties as that of the Indian Government, to have found 
the ways and means for an expenditure of 19} millions 
on war and military railways with no other extraneous 
help than a loan for a public work of acknowledged 
necessity and advantage, which would even in time 
of peace have been regarded as entirely justifiable. 
Small as the addition to the public debt has been, the 
increase to the annual interest charge will be still less 
considerable. The fresh debt of the present year would 
involve an annual payment of about 220,000/.; but there 
will, on the other hand—so we gather from the accounts 
—be a reduction of about 80,000/. in the general interest 
charge, due to conversions of securities at high interest 
to loans at lower rates; while the earnings of the pro- 
ductive public works—on which 11} millions will have 
been spent in the three years—will hereafter, no doubt, 
more than suffice to counterbalance any increased payment 
for interest which the borrowings of the year may necessi- 
tate. The three years of war, accordingly, will, if the 
campaign closes next October, leave the country with no 
additional debt, other than one which might under any 
circumstances have been legitimately contracted, and with 
no addition to the annual charge for interest ; meanwhile, 
the depreciation of silver will have cost the Government 
9 millions, the relief of famine half a million, besides 
14 millions of military expenditure, and 4} millions 
laid out in frontier railways. In the face of these 
figures—and unless we misunderstand the purport of 
the correspondence they are incontrovertible—it seems 
to us difficult to argue gravely with those who confi- 
dently assure us that India has an empty exchequer, an 
inelastic revenue, and a beggared population. Certainly 
if these grave maladies exist, never were the symptoms 
of their existence less apparent, or had those who be- 
lieve in the financial prosperity of the Empire better and 
more convincing grounds to show for their belief. A 
Government which, in the three years following the 
greatest famine of the century, can show a surplus of ten 
millions of normal revenue over its entire peace expen- 
diture, can surely look forward to the possible difliculties 
of the future with courage and hopefulness. The margin 
of revenue which in 1877-8 the Government determined 
to provide, with a view to famine relief and other abnormal 
expenditure, has indeed been utilized otherwise and more 
speedily than was expected; but it has performed its func- 
tion in preventing an otherwise inevitable accumulation of 
debt; and if only the present drain on her resources be 
stayed and a few more favourable seasons be granted to 
her, India is likely to enjoy for the future an income so 
ample as to allow of the most complete provision for future 
famine relief, and at the same time of wide-reaching fiscal 
reform and material relief to the taxpayer. Difliculties 
and dangers the rulers of India must no doubt at all times 
be prepared to meet, but the successors of Lord Lyrroy 
and Sir Joun Srracney will not, in our opinion, find 
financial embarrassments among the problems which they 
are called to solve. We have no care to apologize for the 
fault of system or delinquency of individuals which re- 
sulted in so grave an error in the war estimates of last 
February, but we are none the less convinced that the 
present financial position of the Government is in a high 
degree-satisfactory, and such as to entitle the administra- 
tors of Indian finance to the respect and gratitude of their 


countrymen. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND, 


N OfWITHSTANDING the despatch of a body of 
Marines to Ireland, which may probably have been 
& prudent measure, there is no reason to suppose that the 
rejection of the Disturbance Bill has increased the diffi- 


culty of maintaining order. Tho wildest and most un- 
scrupulous declamation against the House of Lords pro- 
ceeds from English Radicals, and especially from those of 
the virtuous and sentimental school. For the purpose of 
exciting odium against the Peers, candid writers include 
them in a common censure with the peasants whom Mr. 
PaRNELL exhorts to keep a firm grasp on the land. Both 
classes are described in the Spectator, as forming Trades- 
Unions for the exclusive promotion of their own several 
interests. The difference between those who repndiate 
contracts and an Assembly which only proposes to enforce 
performances of contracts, is too slight to be recognized 
by democratic philanthropy. It is difficult to assume that 
every member of the majority was thinking, when he voted, 
not of law, of right, or of political expediency, but of 
his own rent-roll and estates, which were no doubt 
indirectly threatened by Mr. Forster’s unjustifiable 
measure. ‘Trades-Unions, whether their action is mis- 
chievous or beneficent, are not established for the assertion 
of the right of the artisan to receive his stipulated wages ; 
while the most mercenary peer who voted against the Dis- 
turbance Bill, even if he were actuated by exclusive con- 
cern for his own interests, can have hoped only to protect 
his property from spoliation ; yet it is positively asserted 
that the motives of the House of Lords were no less sordid 
than those of the fraudulent Irish tenants who combine to 
cheat their landlords. Lord Grey, Lord Layspowns, and 
Lord Cairns were utterly insincere when they used argu- 
ments which nevertheless appeared conclusive to most of 
those who heard or read their speeches. Even Lord Derby 
shared in the sordid impulses of the Opposition when he 
exposed the vicious principle of the Bill, and the Duke of 
Arcytt when he protested against further interference 
with the rights of property. Baser and more unfounded 
calumnies have never been prompted by factious disap- 
pointment. An obscure Radical Club in London has pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Commons to the effect 
that it is inexpedient that public business should be at the 
mercy of hereditary and irresponsible legislators. The 
SPEAKER, in answer to a question, stated that he did not 
understand the petition to be an attack on the House of 
Lords. Although it is not known that there are any other 
hereditary legislators in England, the petition was appa- 
rently directed against Trades-Unions. 


Mr. ParvyeELt, in a speech delivered at Newcastle to the 
Home Rule Association of Great Britain, professed to 
regard the defeat of the Bill with a kind of complacent 
regret. It was, according to his description, a very small 
measure, but it indicated the goodwill of the Government 
to Ireland ; and, while it was pending, Mr. Parnewt feared 
that it might tend to discountenance the agitation of the 
Land League. His followers in Ireland are of a disposition 
so mild and so confiding that a small concession might per- 
haps relax the firm grip they hold of the land, and which, 
by the machinery of threats of assaults and murders, they 
sometimes compel their neighbours to hold. They have 
now once more received notice that they have nothing to 
hope from the English Parliament, and they will proceed 
to right themselves. Mr. ParNeLt promises in their name 
that the agitation against landlords shall continue with 
increased vigour, encouraged by the approval which the 
Cabinet and a majority of the House of Commons has 
given to their claims. He calls attention to the sig- 
nificant fact that the majority of sixty consisted of 
Irish members. The Government has by its judicious 

olicy already disintegrated the Liberal party, on which 
Sal Hartineton relied, as a security against dependence 
on the Home-Rule members. Mr. Parnewt confidently 
anticipates an increase of evictions by landlords who will 
say, “This is our last chance of clearing the land and 
“ getting it into our own possession . . Let us make 
“hay while the sun shines, and during this wintry 
“‘ weather let us exterminate our tenants.” The antithesis 
between metaphorical or proverbial sunshine and actual 
frost and snow is in the most characteristic style of 
Irish rhetoric. Before Mr. Parne.t conjecturally described 
the conduct of the landlords, he spoke with better authority 
on behalf of the tenants. “ The fire which was lit last May 
“in Mayo,” which is a figure of speech for refusal to pay 
rent, “will be intensified a hundredfold and will be 
“ carried into every corner of every county in Ireland.” 
There is no doubt that the present agitation is more 
dangerous than any of the successive conspiracies which 
have been promoted by Irish demagognes. The immediate 
gain to be acquired by refusing payment of a just 
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debt is more intelligible than the vague expecta- 
tions which are connected with an Irish Parliament. 
Mr. Parnewt was supported by Mr. Isaac Newson, Mr. 
Barry, and Mr. Justrn M‘Carruy, who has lately for the 
first time thought fit to ally himself with the extreme sec- 
tion of the Home Rule party. Mr. Barry reminded the 
meeting of “the short and terrible marner in which the 
“French people settled the land question.” The Irish 
from time to time settle their local land question as shortly 
and as violently; and an Irish Parliament elected by 
occupiers might perhaps be not less bloodthirsty than 
the French Convention. 

The Disturbance Bill, if it had become law, would have 
been quoted by agitators as a Parliamentary recognition 
of the indefensible property of the tenant in the soil. If 
the principle were once admitted of legislative suspension 
of debts due to the landlord, the clamour for the ex- 
tension of interference would have been difficult to resist. 
The speeches of Lord Derby and Lord Emty might have been 
quoted to prove that the area covered by the Schedules of 
the Bill was far greater than that of present agricultural 
distress. Indeed, the evictions have been more numerous 
in Ulster and Leinster than in Connaught and Munster. 
One of the inconveniences of partial and occasional 
anomalies is that they tend to become precedents. The 
Land Act of 1870 was at the time said to be wholly ex- 
ceptional; but after ten years it had become pregnant 
with germs of organic and undefined change. Mr. Forsrer’s 
less comprehensive measure involyed a more dangerous 
theory, which was propounded in the simplest form by 
some of his supporters. Mr. Suaw-Lerevre’s contention 
that contracts in Ireland should be interpreted by French 
or Italian law, illustrated the confusion of mind which 
ensues from attempts to combine spoliation with 
the maintenance of any kind of property. Mr. Guap- 
stoxe and Mr. Forsrer in the course of the debates on the 
Disturbance Bill more than once announced their intention 
to introduce a permanent Land Bill in the next Session. 
As the Duke of Arayiu pledged himself to oppose further 
attempts to tamper with the rights of property, it may be 
inferred that the Cabinet has not yet assented to any revo- 
lutionary measure. Lord Hartincton also significantly 
declared that the inquiry into the operation of the Land 
Bill was undertaken for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it should be enlarged or restricted. The sordid 
motives of the Tory Trades Union are not confined to one 
party. Mr. Parnett had some reason for attacking the 
moderate Liberals; and Mr. Barry had the pleasure of 
repeating O’ConNELL’s coarse denunciation of “the base, 
“ brutal, and bloody Whigs.” Mr. Justis M‘Carruy, who 
has written an able and temperate history of the present 
reign, must display some moral and intellectual versatility 
when he appears at such meetings as a follower of Mr. 
ParNELL. 

There is a paradoxical impudence in the mere existence 
of a Home Rule Association of Great Britain. The members 
of the body have, of their own choice, settled in England, 
with, as far as the great majority are concerned, no 
purpose of returning. Many of them have, unfortunately, 
votes for the English boroughs in which they live, and 
yet their whole political strength is employed to weaken 
and dissolve the connexion between their adopted country 
aud the country of their birth. At the bidding of Mr. 
Pannzt and other agitators they habitually disregard the 
good faith which is presumed as a condition in the 
exercise of the franchise. At the general election their 
leaders suspended the rule which enjoins on the Irish 
voters abstinence from the poll, except in favour of any 
candidate who may pledge himself to support Home Rule 
or an inquiry into Home Rule. In the judgment of the 
dermagogues, the triumph of the Liberal party was deemed 
likely to facilitate the disruption of the United Kingdom. 
There is, no doubt, that aconsiderable number of members of 
the majority owe their seats to their presumed complicity 
with Mr. Paznett and Mr. Biccar. The Ministers have, 
by the confession of the agitators themselves, not disap- 
pointed the expectations of their Irish allies; but they 
have failed to carry with them their moderate supporters. 
The Disturbance Bill was all but dependent on Home 
Rule votes in the House of Commons, and it was opposed 
by a majority of peers belonging to the Ministerial party. 
The managers have therefore reverted to the ordi 
a of demanding pledges from candidates. Mr. 

LIMSOLE, warned perhaps by the experience of Lord 
Ransay, refused the test at Liverpool, and he was defeated ; 


but it must be remembered that compliance with the 
demand was not less fatal to Lord Ramsay. A 
mutinous club, or section of a club, which refused to 
submit to dictation and voted for Mr. Puimsotz, 
has been formally excommunicated, until it purges its 
contempt by submission. In the long run, the perverse 
selfishness of the Home Rule voters will create in other 
towns, as in Liverpool, a prejudice against the party which 
they now support. Mr. Parxetn is more innocently 
employed in consolidating their organization than in. 
urging Irish tenants not to pay their rents. Before he 
proceeds to blow afresh the fire which he boasts of having 
kindled in Mayo, he and his supporters will perhaps once 
more exhibit their power of annoying the House of Com- 
mons. Some of them have announced their determination 
to oppose the votes for the maintenance of the Constabn. 
lary, except on the absurd condition that the police shall 
not be employed to protect process-servers in the discharge 
of their duty. Mr. Forster, ina spirited speech soon after 
the division in the House of Lords, declared his intention 
to discharge to the utmost the duty of protecting life 
and property, and repressing disorder. It will not be easy 
for agitators against payment of rents to avoid collision 
with the law. 


AMERICAN CATTLE. 


= is a good thing in the present, and probably future, 
condition of the notice paper of the House of Commons 
to have one subject removed from it for some considerable 
time to come. Mr. Arvoup has been the blessed, though 
unconscious, instrument of bringing this about. Nothing 
more, we venture to think, will immediately be heard of 
needless restrictions on the importation of cattle. This 
happy result could hardly have been attained with so much 
completeness if a Conservative Government had been in 
power, or even if a county member had held the office of 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council. When the 
defence of the existing law is undertaken by a Liberal 
Minister, and by a Liberal Minister who sits for a large 
town, then the full strength of the case can escape 
no one. The propriety of banishing diseased cattle 
from the English inland markets has never perhaps 
been so conclusively established as by Mr. Munpetta, 
because it has never before been placed so entirely in its 
true aspect as a question for meat-eaters and not for meat- 
growers. Notwithstanding the recent growth in the im. 
port of live meat, the proportion of native to foreign 
beasts remains overwhelming. Of the whole number of 
cattle slaughtered for consumption in this country scarcely 
124 per cent. comes from abroad. Mr. ARNoLD’s modest pro- 
posal came to this—that in order to raise this 124 per cent. to 
13 or 14 per cent. the immunity from disease enjoyed by 
the remaining 87} per cent. should be exchanged for per- 
petnal risk and possible disaster. A more shortsighted 
suggestion, considered from the point of view of the con- 
sumer, can scarcely be imagined. Supposing that it were 
adopted and the natural result followed, something like a 
meat famine might be experienced in the course of a 
very few months. ‘The 874 per cent. would dwindle 
down under the influence of disease, and every beast that 
died would be so much meat withdrawn from the con- 
sumer’s table. Mr. ArnoLpD may perhaps persuade himself 
that the gaps in the home supply would be filled up by a 
corresponding increase in the foreign supply. The restric- 
tions on importation having been removed, healthy as well 
as diseased cattle would come in as they happened to be 
wanted, and the consumer would eat as largely and as 
cheaply as ever, though no longer of English roast beef. 
Unfortunately, this is the dream of an enthusiast, not the 
opinion of an expert. What may be true at some distant 
day Mr. Arxoup assumes to be true now. No doubt, if 
there were the cattle waiting to come in, they might come 
in more freely when the present restrictions were relaxed, 
and hereafter it is more than possible that the cattle will 
be waiting to come in. But they are not there now, 
and, until they are there, a deficiency in the home 
production will mean a deficiency in the total supply. 
There is no reason to suppose that, if the restrictions 00 
importation from America were removed, there would be 
any material increase in the number of cattle sent over. 
With meat at its present price it is a very profitable busi- 
aess to export cattle to England, and when there is money 
to be made, the American producer is not likely to be 
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deterred from earning it by the provisions respecting com- 
pulsory slanghter. The imports of cattle from America 
during the first seven months of the present year have 
been nearly double those of the corresponding period last 
year. Americans are glad, Mr. MunpEL.a says, to send as 
many cattle as they can to this country, and we may 
be sure that the only thing that will prevent them 
from sending three times as many next year as they 
are sending this will be the fact that they have not 

t them to send. The first contention embodied in 
Mr. Arnotp’s resolution is absolutely baseless. ‘There is 
no evidence that “ the compulsory slaaghter at the ports 
“of landing of fat stock from the United States of 
“ America restricts the supply and increases the cost of 
“ food.” 

The second contention—that, “having regard to the 
“ freedom from disease of the stock producing States of 
«“ America,” these restrictions should be modified or re- 
moved — was not more successful. If Mr. Arvyo_p is 
right in his estimate of the condition in regard to 
disease of the United States, he must have information 
to which all the American authorities are refused access. 
They, at all events, have no knowledge of the free- 
dom from disease of which Mr. Arxotp speaks. The 
utmost alarm, it seems, prevails in the United States 
as to the prevalence of pleuro-pneumonia. The disease 
is no longer confined to the Eastern States in which 
it has hitherto been prevalent. It is continually spread- 
ing westwards, and when it really takes hold of the 
great cattle-producing territory, its ravages will, in all 
probability, be disastrous. This is the country from which 
Mr. ARNOLD wishes to see a fuller and freer importation of 
cattle into Great Britain. Or perhaps we ought in fair- 
ness to say this is the country from which Mr. Arnoip 
wished to see a fuller and freer importation of cattle—till 
he heard Mr. Munpvetta’s speech. It is hardly possible 
that he can have continued to wish it after hearing it. 
Daring the present year two opposite processes have been 
at work, each pointing to the value of the existing regula- 
tions. The first is the marked decline of disease in home- 
grown cattle. The second is the marked increase of 
disease in imported cattle. During the years 1875-77, 
the cases of pleuro-pneumonia were over 5,000 annually. 
During the first six months of 1880 they have been only 
1,401. On the other hand, there have been more than 
200 cases of pleuro-pneumonia in the first seven months 
of 1880, against about 140 in the whole of 1879. It 
follows from this, first, that there is an increasing amount 
of disease among foreign cattle; and next, that the pre- 
cautions actually taken by the Privy Council have made 
the cases among native cattle very much fewer than they 
were when there was less disease outside and fewer re- 
strictions at home. 

At the same time English farmers will not be acting 
wisely if they ignore the possibility that in course of time 
the American competition in meat will be fully as for- 
midable as American competition in wheat has already 
shown itself. It is not long since that the supply of 
native cattle used to be estimated at 95 per cent. of 
the whole number slaughtered, leaving only 5 per cent. 
to be set down to forcign cattle. Now we hear that 
the home supply amounts to 87}, leaving 12} for the 
foreign supply. Before long the proportions may be 75 
and 25 per cent. A little later the two elements may about 
halance one another. Every year, on this theory, the in- 
terests of the English farmer and the English consumer 
will grow more antagonistic, until at length the interests 
of the consumer will plainly demand what the interests of 
the farmer will as plainly forbid—that the supplies of 
foreign beasts shall be admitted at all hazards. It is 
understood that the Report upon American competition 
which has lately been presented to the Agricultural Com- 
mission predicts that the rivalry in the supply of 
meat will be even more formidable than the rivalry in 
supply of wheat already is. If this opinion is sustained 
by sufficient evidence it would be simply cruel to encour- 
age farmers to build upon raising stock the hopes which 
have been dashed as regards the growing of corn. It is 
bad to see one of the two principal industries with which 
he is familiar withdrawn from him by no fault of his own. 
It will be worse if in the end he sees the second industry — 
that to which he has betaken himself upon the failure of 
the first—rendered equally profitless. By all meaus let 
English farmers breed cattle while cattle-breeding stil] 
pays. But let them be not the less on their guard against 


the seemingly inevitable day when cattle-breeding shall 
pay no longer. Hard as it may be to find anything to 
take its place, there will, at all events, be more chance of 
the discovery being made if the need of making it is all 
along recognized. 


TWO RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


5 apa week which is for Londoners probably the greatest 
week of travelling in the year, has been marked b 
two very serious accidents, one on the North British and 
the other on the Midland line. Ata time when so many 
people are travelling by railway, and when so many of 
those who travel are travelling for pleasure, it is impossible 
that the liability to accident, which is an element of all 
railway travelling, should not be brought home to the 
public in a special manner, and that the thought how 
easily a journey of pleasure may end in grave injury or 
death, should not in some degree affect the spirits of those 
who are setting out to enjoy their holidays. But, as it 
happens, these particular accidents were in only a very 
slight way connected with holiday traffic. The Flying 
Scotchman, when it suddenly became wrecked, was 
going, not to Edinburgh, but from it, and there were 
remarkably few passengers in the train. The Mid- 
land train was carrying some passengers from Leeds to 
the Lake district; but they were but few, and the 
train was an ordinary train running at the usual hour, 
and the catastrophe was not iv any way due to that pres- 
sure which the running of extra pleasure traffic imposes on 
railway officials. It was probably because the Scotch train 
was so light that the number of persons injured may be said 
to have been small in view of the nearly complete destruc- 
tion which the rolling-stock underwent. It is only be- 
cause these accidents have happened at this particular 
period of the year that there has seemed to be a connexion 
between them and holiday-making. They were really 
nothing but incidents of ordinary railway travelling. 
And if they are regarded in this light, they may serve to 
remind the public, not so much of the dangers of railway 
travelling, but of the very remarkable degree of safety 
with which the enormous traffic on the main English lines 
is carried on. If we did not know how safe railway tra- 
velling is we should never guess that it could be made so 
safe as it is. There is not a more conspicuous triumph 
of human industry and vigilance than the success with 
which train after train is sent safely to its destination, 
in all weathers, at all seasons, and at every hour of the 
day and night. There is perhaps no uglier sight, but 
there is also no more impressive sight in the world than 
the network of rails at such a point as Clapham Junction. 
That hundreds of trains should thread this network safely 
every day and every night, in fog or sunshine, in snow or 
rain, is in its way a remarkable evidence of human progress. 
It must be remembered how very numerous are the modes 
in which an accident may happen ona railway. To run 
safely, the train itself must be fit to run, and this means 
that every wheel, every axle, every coupling, every part of 
the motive mechanism must be in the highest possible 
state of order. Then the road must be fit to run on, and 
this means that every rail must be sound, well laid, and 
securely fastened. When the train is started the road must 
be kept clear for it, every signal must be properly worked, 
every crossing must be handled so that the train 
shall go where it is meant to go. Even if man has done 
all that man can do, nature may conquer him. A sudden 
flood may wash away a bridge; a gale may drive waves 
over the line or sweep with unprecedented fury against an 
intervening obstacle; and yet, although the miles over 
which trains run in the United Kingdom may be reckoned 
by millions, there is scarcely ever an accident, and not at 
all frequently any delay or interraption in the service. 
We have not so many miles of railway as some other 
countries, but we make many times as much use of our 
railways as any other country makes. Every one desires 
that what is good should be made still better, and we are 
so accustomed to the excellence of our railway arrange- 
ment, that we forget its merits while we are alive to its 
defects. But when accidents happen we may not only ask 
who is to blame, but remember how little there is on the 
whole to blame, and with what admirable foresight, 
vigilance, and prudence our railway service is in the main 
conducted. 

The Flying Scotchman from Edinburgh to London left 
Edinburgh on Tuesday at the usual hour of eleven, and 
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was timed to reach Berwick without stoppage at 11.15. It 
per on its ordinary course until it arrived at a point 
miles north of Berwick. There the line seems to have 
been under repair; the rails were down, but the process of 
finally fastening them had not been finished. Under such 
circumstances the roadway not being fitted for the passage 
of a train, any train coming in the direction which would 
force it to go over the faulty roadway, would in the usual 
course of things be either stopped until the roadway was 
made good, or would have been made to go over the dan- 
gerous point ata snail’s pace. To send a train going at 
ress speed over a roadway when the fastening of the 
rails had not been finished, was to expose it to certain de- 
struction. It is stated that a danger signal had been 
exhibited, but that it happened to be so placed that the 
driver could not see it in time. Whether the driver saw 
it, and disregarded it, or only saw it when it was too late, 
cannot be known, as he was one of the victims of the acci- 
dent. The nature of the catastrophe may be gathered from 
the description of an eye-witness, who describes the rails 
as having been torn up for a long distance, the engine and 
tender broken up, the carriages piled on the top of each 
other against the side of the cutting where the accident 
took place, and some of them reduced to matchwood. It 
is wonderful after reading this, to find that only the driver, 
the fireman, and one guard were killed, and that only one 
other guard and two passengers received severe injuries. 
But this is only in accordance with the general experience 
of railway travelling. The actual number of sufferers is 
ordinarily found to be surprisingly small even when the de- 
struction of the train seems to be almost complete. If this 
is a correct account of what happened, it is evident that 
someone was very much to blame. What was done was 
ite out of the usual course of business on a well-con- 
ted line. The train was one which passes the spot 
where the roadway was being repaired at the same hour 
every day in the year. It is not usual, but it is sometimes 
unavoidable, to repair the roadway in daylight, at a busy 
hour, and at an hour when an express train is expected. 
If such work had to be done, two precautions should have 
been taken as a matter of course. The fact that the line 
was being repaired should have been telegraphed to the 
station at which the train last stopped—that is, Edinburgh, 
and a warning should have been given not merely by ex- 
hibiting a danger signal, but by posting a watchman with a 
red flag a considerable distance down the line. It is so very 
much out of the usual course of business that these pre- 
cautions should not have been taken that it is difficult not 
te suspect that the account given of the cause of the 
catastrophe is not accurate. It may also be remarked that 
none of those who have described the catastrophe seem to 
have noticed the presence of the men engaged in repair- 
ing the line. When these men saw what was going to 
happen they would naturally have done their best to save 
themselves, and might have succeeded. But it might be 
supposed that they would immediately come up to render 
all the assistance in their power, and the passengers who 
escaped injury could scarcely have failed to notice them. 
Ié the line was not under repair at the time, then 
the roadway must have been in a faulty state, for those who 
examined the line after the accident distinctly saw that the 
rails were not properly fastened. If the accident was due to 
the soadway having been left in an improper state, the 
negligence exhibited is of a much more dangerous and 
culpabie character, than ifthe proper precautions were not 
taken under extraordinary circumstanees. A defective 
roadway endangers all trains, and while it is not possible 
t@ ensure that all officials will act properly under unusual 
Gircumstances, it is quite easy to ensure that every rail 
ever which trailic is meant to pass has been properly 
fastened 


The accident of Wednesday took place at Wennington 
Junction where the Midland line from Settle to Lancaster 
i from the line from Settle to Carnforth. The 
train that met with the accident was one running from 
Leeds and Bradford to Carnforth, and thence to Furness, 
and fortunately was not a heavy one, the total number of 
passengers being reckoned at about fifty. How the acci- 
dent happened is still wrapped in mystery. All that is 
known is that somehow the engine left the rails. It was 
at first supposed that it was thrown off the line by some 
imperfection in the points at the crossing where the line 
to Furness leaves the line to Lancaster. But further in- 
spection has shown that this cannot have been the case, as 
spot where the engine left the mark of its having gone 


off the rails was some yards beyond the crossing. The 
couplings of the engine and tender broke, leaving the car. 
riages detached, and it unfortunately happened that at the 
point where the break took place there was an over-road 
bridge. The engine and tender cleared this bridge, but 
the first carriage struck it, and this carriage and those 
immediately behind it were those in which the loss of 
life and the injuries to passengers took place. Seven 
passengers were killed and a dozen were more or lesg 
seriously injured, while, as an illustration of the extra. 
ordinary escapes as well of the great dangers of an 
accident, it is stated that not a single passenger from 
Leeds sustained any injury. So far as is known at present, 
it does not appear that any one was to blame. The 
Midland is one of the best-managed lines in the 
world, and that such an accident could happen on 
it only shows that no excellence of management can 
offer a security against all accidents. There must be ac- 
cidents in railway travelling, although of all forms of 
locomotion devised by man it is much the safest, and all 
that can be done—and this has been done on the begt 
English lines—is to reduce the number of accidents to the 
lowest possible point. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 


ONDONERS are not accustomed to be told on autho- 
rity that “the source, the nature, and the price of 

“ the water supply of the Metropolis ” is a subject ‘* which 
“ especially concerns the consumers of water.” The lan 
guage they have usually heard has been of an opposite 
kind. The Thames has been treated as a sacred fount, 
which it was impossible even to conceive as superseded 
without incurring the guilt of gross impiety. As anatural 
deduction from this first principle, a too curious inquiry into 
what Thames water is like has been carefully discouraged. 
As it is the water appointed by Providence for Londoners 
to drink, for them, at all events, it is the best water 
that can be drunk. Any wicked tendency to grumble 
at the price charged for it has been checked by an 
arrangement which drops the word price altogether. 
The money paid for imperfectly filtered Thames water is 
not a price, but a rate. There is a fine flavour of compul- 
sion about the word which is fully borne out by the facts. 
Strictly speaking, of course there is no compulsion in the 
matter. No one is obliged to take Thames water unless 
he likes it. But the man who refused to take it would be 
worse off than Dr. Tanner during his recent fast, unless, 
indeed, he were extremely rich and extremely eccentric. 
To a Londoner, a final breach with his Water Company 
would mean speedy death or a life passed in wash- 
ing in cans of sea-water, abstaining from boiled food, 
and drinking nothing but milk, mineral waters, and 
alcohol. Consequently, though the price paid for Thames 
water bears no relation to the cost of production, Londoners 
pay it, if not contentedly, at least uncomplainingly. Per- 
haps it even cheers them to call the price a rate, because 
it brings home to them more clearly the fact that pay it 
they must. As many marriages are fairly happy which 
would be wretched if they were dissoluble at pleasure, 
so the union between a Londoner and his Water Company 
has been endured because there seemed to be no help for it. 
As everybody knows, the unwitting author of their 
divorce was Sir Ricuarp Cross. He proposed to execute 
a species of post-nuptial settlement, under which the 
gains made by the Water Companies and the burdens 
borne by the public would be stereotyped for the benefit 
of all future generations. The utmost income that the 
Water Companies had ever dreamed of making was 
treated as their natural and necessary earnings, and secured 
to them for ever. Then the London ratepayer awoke. 
Sir Ricuarp Cross had tried to deprive him oi hope, to 
deny him the one joy left him—the joy of dreaming 
of a world in which science and legislation might combine 
to deliver him from the tyranny of Water Companies; and 
in so doing he had given the victim strength to break his 
chains. The Select Committee which has just presented 
its report was the result of the rebellion. The quotation with 
which we began shows the difference that exists between 
the views of the Committee and the views which have 
hitherto been taken by the recognized authorities on the 
subject. For the first time since the old wells were closed’ 
the supply of water has been treated as a consumers’ 
question. When the agreements entered into with the 
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Companies under the authority of Sir Rictarp Cross came 
to be examined in this aspect, it did not take long to dispose 
of them. The basis on which they rested was too innocently 
one-sided. The price to be paid to the Companies was calcu- 
lated on the future value of their undertakings. The rate- 
payers were asked to pay, not what these undertakings 
are worth now, but what they may be worth some day or 
other. This future value was arrived at by a very simple 

rocess. ‘The calculation of increments,” the Committee 
say, “ was founded on the assumption that all the items of 
“ receipt would grow at a greater rate in the future than 
“in the past; that the number and value of houses and 
“ the rate of rentals would perpetually augment; but that, 
“on the other hand, the growth of capital expenditure, 
“which has hitherto been required in order to earn an 
* increased income, would sink almost to nothing.’ The 
Companies were to go on for ever using the old plant 
and giving the old water, but for these strictly limited 
services they were to receive a strictly unlimited in- 
come. The total cost of the existing water supply 
“ has not much exceeded 12,000,0001., a considerable por- 
“tion of which sum may be attributed to works which 
“have become useless.” But the total capital value 
which it was proposed to pay to the Companies was 
33,000,0001., so that for every pound paid by the Com- 
panies in the first instance they were to receive nearly 
three pounds, and this without regard to the facts that the 
original value of the plant had not been maintained and 
that the consumer had just reason to be dissatisfied with 
the article supplied. Holding this opinion of the bargain 
Sir Ricnarp Cross proposed to conclude, the Committee 
naturally remark that the terms contained in these agree- 
ments “do not furnish a satisfactory or admissible basis 
“ of purchase.” 

The method in which the Committee propose to deal 
with the question is practical and satisfactory. As neither 
the Home Secretary nor Parliament can perpetually be 
busy with the regulation of the London water supply, 
the first step is to find or make some authority 
to regulate it. If the water supply of Liverpool or Man- 
chester were in question, no doubt could arise as to what 
this authority should be. These cities have a municipality, 
and the municipality is the natural representative of the 
citizens for all purposes. Hereafter, indeed, it is possible 
that the area from which the water supply of these great 
towns is derived may be so large or so far off that it will 
not be just to other districts to leave their water interests 
entirely at the mercy of distant municipalities. In London, 
however, the need of creating a new Water Trust of some 
kind is immediate. There is no municipality to which the 
work can be committed. There is a corporation which 
might fitly charge itself with the supply of water 
to the metropolis, if the metropolis meant only the 
City of London. There is a Board of Works which 
might fitly charge itself with the supply of water to 
the metropolis if the metropolis meant only the metro- 
politan district outside the city. But the metropolis 
means both these and something more besides. If London 
should ever be governed on a different method, and a 
Corporation elected by the whole metropolis should take 
the place of the present Corporation and the Board of 
Works, the functions of any Water Trust which may be 
created in pursuance of the Committee’s recommendation 
would naturally determine. The water supply would then 
be regulated by a Committee of the municipality. But 
there is no need to remain in subjection to the Com- 
panies until that time shall arrive. There is justification 
enough for the recommendation of the Committee in 
the fact that at present there is no municipal body 
common to the whole of London, and that it is impos- 
sible to say positively when such a municipal body will 
come into being. In the possibly long interval before its 
creation the water supply of London must either go un- 
cared for or be entrusted to some new authority. As to 
the constitution of such an authority, the Committee 
merely say that the Corporation and the Board of Works 
ought to be represented in it, and that the districts sup- 
plied by the Water Companies, but not under the jurisdic- 
tion of either of these bodies, should have some voice in its 
election. 

The duties of the proposed Water Trust would, at the 
outset, be mainly three. They would have to consider 
whether the existing undertakings shall be purchased, or 
regulated, or superseded. Probably these alternatives do 
not wholly exclude one another. The existing undertak- 


ings might be purchased for one purpose, regulated for 
a second, and superseded for a third. For example, the 
distinction once so familiar to housekeepers between the 
hard and the soft water cisterns might be revived, and 
while the Thames continued to supply London with water 
for washing and extinguishing fires—these two items 
standing for by far the larger part of the water consumed— 
water for drinking might be drawn from some purer 
source. In that case the present undertakings might 
properly be bought or subjected to new regulations for the 
former purposes, while a wholly new undertaking might 
be created for the latter. It is certainly time that the 
decision of these and similar questions should no longer 
rest with a body so essentially unfitted to deal with them 
as the Imperial Parliament. If they are mismanaged by 
the proposed Water Trust, it will be the fault of the con- 
sumers themselves. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN. 


Tv is an unfortunate, if perhaps an unavoidable result of the pre- 
valence of strong party feeling, that this feeling is introduced 
into matters with which it has absolutely nothing to do. This 
truism has never been better illustrated than by the comments 
which have been passed on the disaster near Candahar, and the 
subsequent measures of the Indian Government. On the one hand 
the defeat of General Burrows has been attributed to the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone both at home and abroad, whereas the stoutest Tory, 
who happens to be possessed of the facts, knows that the Govern- 
ment is as innocent of itas Lord Lytton or Lord Salisbury. On the 
other hand, it has been used as an argument against the Afghan 
policy of the late Government, and especially against the British 
maintenance of influence over Candahar, although with the latter 
point atleast it has nothing to do whatever. A sober survey of 
the facts is therefore of particular importance at the present mo- 
ment, and though it is impossible to say that those facts are 
known in the fullest detail, there is yet sufficient information avail- 
able to make a tolerably accurate and intelligible view of the 
situation possible. On the 27th of last month a force of in- 
vaders whose approach had long been known was attacked 
by a British brigade under General Burrows, which brigade formed 
the advanced portion of the force occupying Candahar and the 
southern districts of Afghanistan. That torce consisted in all of 
nearly ten thousand men, but was very much divided. Nearly 
half of it was scattered over a variety of posts leading to India by 
the railway recently constructed towards the Bolan to Quetta 
and Candahar, or in the neighbouring districts. A whole native 
regiment, with two companies of English infantry and other troops, 
oceupied the town of Kelat-i-Ghilzai, between Candahar and 
Ghuznee. About two thousand men under General Primrose, the 
senior officer of the whole force, occupied Candahar itself. General 
Primrose had as his brigadiers General Burrows and Brooke, and 
the former had at the beginning of the month been sent forward 
with aforce of about two thousand six hundred men of all arms to 
co-operate with Shere Ali, the Wali of Candahar, in repulsing the 
invasion threatened by Ayoub Khan, the ruler of Herat. Before 
coming to blows with Ayoub, but after reaching what may be 
called the boundary stream of the Helmund, the Candahar troops 
had broken out into open mutiny. They were attacked and 
dis , not without a rather unintelligible amount of hesitation, 
by a detachment of General Burrows’s troops, and the latter was 
thus reduced to depend on his own brigade, with the possible 
addition of some Candahar horse. The contretemps altered 
General Burrows’s plan, and, instead of advancing to meet 
Ayoub, he fell back to a place called Kushk-i-Nakhud, about 
half way between the Helmund and Candahar, assuming a position 
supposed to have advantages as protecting him from Ayoub’s 
cavalry, in which arm the invaders were very strong and the Hag- 
lish force very weak. General Burrows had with him no English 
cavalry, and no European troops, save the 66th Regiment (less the 
two companies absent at Kelat-i-Ghilzai) and half a battery of 
Horse Artillery. The rest of his force was made up of two regi- 
ments of Bombay foot and of one regiment and a squadron or two 
of Bombay horse. Ayoub’s force was very imperfectly known, but 
it was said to have been strengthened by considerable numbers 
(two thousand at least) of the fanatic swordsmen known as Ghazis, 
to possess at least as many regimented cavalry, and to have no less 
than thirty-six guns. The odds were therefore heavy against 
General Burrows, especially in artillery, even if we sup ac- 
cording to some private letters that have been made salts, that 
the six guns given to the Wali of Candahar, which were first 
seized by and then recovered from the mutineers, were worked 
along with the half battery of Horse Artillery in the action. How- 
ever this may be, the action itself was begun by the English 
General, who left his position and sent his cavalry and artillery to 
the enemy. Even now no definite intelli is forth- 
coming of the behaviour of the Bombay Horse; but from the 
small loss they sustained, and the absence of any mention of them 
as protecting the subsequent retreat, it is to be feared that they did mot 
distinguish themselves. The artillery was completely overmatched, 
and the loss of all its officers and, probably, two-thirds of the 
men, tells its own tale. After some hours of this, the infantry of 
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the two forces came to blows. The Ghazis charged in their usual 
reckless manner, and struck such terror into the Bombay Infantry 
that one account says they did not even wait for their antagonists. 
In flying they threw the 66th into confusion in its turn, and the 
battle became a mere rout. The latest and least despondent 
accounts acknowledge a loss of over a thousand men. It still has 
to be explained why a general who is believed to have little ex- 
perience of active service was put on so responsible a duty; why, 
after the mutiny, reinforcements were not sent up to him; why he 
neglected the obvious means of informing himself of his adversary’s 
strength; why, if he knew that strength, he risked an attack ; 
why that attack was begun “according to Cocker,” but in utter 
disregard of the relative force, by half a battery of artillery against 
six batteries; and, lastly, why the assault of the Ghazis, the 
danger of which was perfectly well known, was allowed to fall 
upon the Bombay troops, and not upon the English regiment, who 
would no doubt have given a good account of it? All these 

uestions are fairly suggested by the official despatches. They 
Senund an answer, and they have certainly as yet not received 
one. 

Immediately after the battle Candahar was put into a state of 
defence, and the fugitives of General Burrows’ force, with the 
troops retained in the city by General Primrose, constituted a 
force a good deal stronger than that which fought at Kushk-i- 
Nakhud, and according to one account not much short of four 
thousand strong. Unfortunately the loss of European troops had 
been relatively so heavy that the composition of this force atfected 
its strength. General Primrose therefore contined himself to 
occupying the citadel and strengthening it and the town as best he 
could. Ayoub, however, seems either to have been paralysed by 
his doubtless heavy losses in the battle, or, which is more likely, to 
have been unable to decide on a course of action. Dissen- 
sions between his Cabulee and Heratee troops are spoken of and 
are not improbable. Had he at once attacked Candahar, to within 
a few miles of which town the pursuit was continued, he would 
at least have had some chance of success. Had he passed it by 
and hurried on to the Quetta road, the weak posts at Chaman and 
elsewhere might probably have been overpowered. Had he gone 
across country to Kelat-i-Ghilzai he might have added another 
success to his score by surprising the thousand men or so who 
garrison that place. But he remained certainly more than a week 
in the neighbourhood of the battle-tield, and this delay must be 
held to have put an end to his chances as far as any serious annoy- 
ance to ourselves is concerned. Troops under General Phayre are 
hurrying up to Quetta for an advance on Chaman and Candahar, 
and there seems to be nothing to prevent such a reinforcement 
shortly reaching General Primrose as would even entitle him to 
meet Ayoub in the open, though the unsatisfactory behaviour 
of the Bombay troops will probably prevent the assumption 
of the offensive with any army mainly composed of them 
just yet, while the road—at present open to the assaults of the 
tribesmen—must be carefully guarded. It would even seem 
very probable that Candahar will not after all have to stand 
a siege. The chances of such a siege would now be very 
small. General Primrose has men enough not merely to repulse 
any attack on the citadel, but to secure his water supply and 
to make an attack on any part of the city a very risky pro- 
ceeding. Ayoub may still attempt Chaman, but it would not be 

rising to hear of his retirement towards Herat. In that case 
the reckoning with him will probably be left to General Roberts, 
who is advancing with a powerful force from Cabul vid Ghuznee 
and Kelat-i-Ghilzai. The despatch of this force has been a good 
deal criticized, especially by Sir W. Palliser in the House of 
Commons. It is said that we need all our strength in Northern 
Afghanistan, that the retirement from Cabul, and the consequent 
drawing back of General Roberts's base still farther, makes his 
position dangerous, and that in the face of large gatherings of the 
warlike tribesmen of the centre, that position would be more 
dangerous still. It must be remembered, however, that this force 
is strictly a flying column, that it therefore hardly needs a “ base” 
in the usual sense, and that, to speak paradoxically, its goal, not 
its starting point, is the base it must look to. It need 
not weaken itself with the occupation of any posts on the 
way, it carries its own necessaries with it, and has simply 
to find and beat a given enemy, not to establish English 
supremacy over any particular part of the country. It is, 
moreover, as we have said, relatively a very strong force. Nine 
thousand combatauts, of whom nearly a third are Englishmen, 
with eighteen guns, and consisting entirely of the best troops, 
native and European, inured to Afghan war and led by a successful 
and popular general, ought to make an example of any army that 
could ibly be brought against them. General Stewart was 
not balf as strong when he defeated fifteen thousand Afghans at 
Ahmed Kheyl in the spring, and he was burdened with heavy 
baggage and impedimenta of all sorts. That no tribal gathering 
can stop General Roberts, and that Ayoub, if he ever comes to 
blows with this force, will be beaten, may be taken to be as nearly a 
certainty as anything can be. That Ayoub will not wait for it is 
probable, and the question then occurs whether General Roberts 
will be ordered to follow him up to Herat or not. Ayoub’s own 
march with thirty-six = on Candahar shows that the difficulties 
of this journey have been much exaggerated; but the very name 
of Herat is a red rag to the political party whose counsels are 
perhaps most likely to be heard by the present Government. But, 
if there is one thing certain, it is that it will not do to leave 
Kushk-i-Nakhud unavenged, and that, if Ayoub will not come to 


give us our revenge, we must go and give it him. The failure of 
the Bombay troops to meet the Afghans is a serious matter, no 
doubt. But it is only just to remember the exceedingly unfair 
terms on which they appear to have been exposed to the enemy, 
and the fatal stinginess with which they were furnished with 
European officers. Seven officers is the outside allowance to each 
regiment, and this allows not merely no margin for the effect of 
hard fighting, but none for the merest accident. If the Bombay 
sepoy and sowar is inferior, man for man, to the Afghan, of which 
there is little doubt, all the more is it necessary that he should be 
amply led by Europeans. Seven men, even if they were invul- 
nerable and warranted against disease, can hardly do the leading 
required by seven or eight hundred, when they have to face a 
sword-in-hand charge made by superior numbers of athletic 
fanatics. 

On the whole, therefore, while there is too much reason to fear 
that the more we hear of Kushk-i-Nakhud the less creditable will it 
be to the reputation of the persons chiefly concerned, there does not 
seem to be much fear of multiplied disaster. A youb’s unintelligible 
hesitation has in all probability saved, not merely Candahar, but also 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai, of which satisfactory news has at length been re- 
ceived,andChaman. Though the various items of the British forces 
are still disagreeably severed the one from the other, every day 
ought to bring them nearer to reunion, and to increase the power 
of resistance of the separate parts. Supposing that Ayoub’s in- 
action does not continue, there is nothing very much to fear for 
either of the more exposed points, and supposing that it does 
continue, the second week in September will see twenty thousand 
British troops at Candahar, with Kelat-i-Ghilzai relieved, the road 
to Quetta thoroughly garrisoned, and everything ready for any 
measures which it may then be thought proper to adopt. It is 
true that no one knows what may by this time have happened at 
Cabul, but, since the policy of retirement from that capital has 
been detinitively fixed on, this concerns us less, As to that retire- 
ment, there seems to have been even more confusion in military 
and political reasoning than in reference to the advance on Can- 
dahar. It may or may not be the case that it is our fate to keep 
a hold on Cabul, but the battle of Kushk-i-Nakhud has not, in a 
military sense, rendered that hold any more necessary. By setting 
free a considerable body of troops under Sir F. Roberts, in conse- 
quence of the diminished area left to be held in the North-West, 
it may even be said that it has decidedly facilitated the avenging 
of that disaster. In such a country as Afghanistan it is im 
sible to say what will be the result of leaving Abdurrahman to his 
own devices; but, whatever may be that result, it cannot have 
much effect on current events in the South. General Roberts is 
strong enough to break his way through all opposition to his pas- 
sage, and it is his passage only that we have, ex hypothest, to look 
to. In other words, the objections to the withdrawal from Cabul 
now are only the objections to the policy of withdrawal at any time. 
It is not at all improbable that, as Continental critics are now say- 
ing, the probable result of our Afghan war of 1878-1880 will be 
one of the “ Kilkenny-cat” quarrels between the princes of the 
country which have so often happened before. That may be; but 
it is not clear how the retention of an army of occupation at 
Cabul would have facilitated the punishment of Ayoub Khan be- 
yond Candahar. The holding of this opinion implies no approval 
of the policy of withdrawal as such, but merely denies that the 
defeat of Kushk-i-Nakhud is an additional reason for opposing that 
policy. It has always been a misfortune of this Afghan business 
that military and political reasonings have perpetually been con- 
fused. In the present instance the explicit statement of Lord 
Hartington as to General Stewart’s opinion must be allowed no 
little weight, especially for the reasons already alleged as to the 
character and objects of General Roberts's force. The future of 
Afghanistan and of our relations with it is of course a much 
wider question, and one with which at present we do not deal. 


THE RESPITE OF THE INNOCENTS. 


i igor Lord Hartington is a merciful man may be thought to 
be sufficiently evident already to students of his character. 
At present, however, the quality of mercy seems to have been 
dashed in him with a considerable infusion of the less amiable 
quality of obstinacy. The time has come for the massacre of the 
innocents, and Lord Hartington has apparently sworn by oak and 
ash, and thorn or by any other formula hereditary among the 
Cavendishes, that no innocent shall die. This chivalrous resolve 
does not indeed extend to Mr. Dodson’s luckless Bill for the pro- 
pagation of the smallpox in the parts of Great Britain. The picture 
of the policeman extracting infants from the arms of their weeping 
mothers which Mr. Dodson has drawn, is one singularly germane 
in subject to the massacre, and might have, it would seem, won 
grace for the bantling fathered by the right hon. gentleman who, 
in the course of a few weeks, has successively sat for Chester, the 
Chiltern Hundreds (or rather the Manor of Northstead), and 
Scarborough. But it has won no favour in the eyes of his 
colleagues, and has been flung out of the Ministerial chariot 
as the first and professedly as the only sop to devouring time. Let 
us charitably hope that a foreknowledge of its fate prompted, and 
(in consideration of a father's feeling) excused the asperity with 
which Mr. Dodson about a week ago received the remonstrances of @ 
deputation which, as representing scientific and practical medicine, 
could hardly have been paralleled in the world for authority. The 
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Vaccination Bill, then, is gone, but the Ministry, we are told, cling 
to all the rest of the measures which Mr. Gladstone introduced, save 
the Bill which the House of Lords slew last week, to the horror and 
jndignation of the sitting member for Galway and the ex-member for 
Wallingford. There is a whole nursery full of innocents left behind, 
and Lord Hartington stands in front of the door with his feathers 
maternally ruffled to protect them against the advancing enemy. 
Not one of his pretty chickens will he abandon to the destroyers, 
and he and his colleagues seem to say, “Don’t fancy that the 
Prime Minister's illness makes the least difference; we can defend 
our young just as well without him as with him.” 

A glance at the list of the measures which Lord Hartington, a 
full third of August being gone, still hopes to carry through both 
Houses, will show that the Government certainly possesses what 
has been called the better part of discretion. They stick to the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, which has certainly enjoyed the benetit 
of a considerable amount of discussion, but which is probably 
destined to receive a good deal more. They are pledged to the 
Hares and Rabbits, and judging from last Tuesday’s debate, and 
from the conciliatory attitude then displayed by the Home Secre- 
tary and by Mr. Bright, this measure, too, will command a good 
deal of attention. There had already been secret colloguings with 
the chief Nonconformist leaders about the Burials Bill, and it was 
obvious that the Lords’ amendments in that measure are to be met 
in the Commons in a manner which did not presage a very speedy 

e for it through the Lower House. Phe Census Bill is a 
measure which must be got through, and which may or may not 
be got through without much delay ; but the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill, in the face of the recent remarks of the election 
judges about the Ballot, will hardly win through without a pos- 
sible struggle and a certain discussion. Under present circum- 
stances the Indian Budget will have to be expounded at great length, 
and is certain to be discussed at still greater length. The Savings 
Bank Bill, the Post Office Money Orders Bill, and the Grain Car- 
goes Bill are innocents which may be said to be in a kind of pro- 
visional security only. Lord Hartington is pathetic about their 
sacrifice, but does not absolutely pledge himself to fight for them 
to the death. Lastly there is a very formidable list of boroughs 
on whose moral and electoral condition the judges have re- 
ported unfavourably, and whose fate, as far as Commissions 
upon them go, must be decided upon by the House before the 
end of the Session. A good deal of fighting over these prostrate 
and slightly diseased bodies is unavoidable. It is not likely 
that the House will allow some dozen seats to remain vacant 
without an eflort on the part of the Government Whips—for 
they are mostly Liberal seats, or seats that have been generally 
occupied by Liberals—to save them; and if each case is fought 
separately, neither one night nor two will suffice for appointing the 
Commissions. Thus it will be seen that Lord Hartington’s 
jealously guarded nursery, especially with its annexe, containing the 
three respited but dubiously fated children, is sufficiently populous 
to take a very long time to clear in the ordinary way. If all the 
measures he has enumerated be fought, even without definite ob- 
struction, and supposing Mr. Parnell’s friends do not revenge 
themselves after the custom of their country (by obstructing 
Government business because the Government has exposed itself 
in their cause to a heavy defeat), there is work enough to last not 
merely to the end of August but to the end of September. It is 
svnee that the present constitution of Parliament is more 

vourable to the Government than to the Opposition in regard to 
the willingness of individual members to stay in town during the 
early autumn. We are by no means sure that this is actually the 
case. It was popularly said that at the late general election a 
hundred lawyers had taken the place of a Tastee country 
gentlemen. Now it does not require much knowledge of 
the world to be aware that there are not many persons who are 
keener for their autumn holidays than lawyers. A lawyer who 
has anything like a practice, and who combines Parliamentary 
attendance with that practice, must be a person compact of whip- 
cord and whalebone if, by the beginning of the Long Vacation, he 
is not tolerably “done.” Nor is he as a rule so weakminded as to 
overtask the energies upon which, instead of quiet, dirty acres, he 
has to rely. It is very much more probable that the opponents of 
the Government, who are vigorous with their first plunge in the 
cool Opposition bath, will stick to their work than that its half- 
hearted supporters will do so, not to mention that the invaluable 
aid of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Bright is there to serve as 
an additional tonic to the Tories. It may be said of Sir William 
that to hear him is to long to vote in the opposite lobby, and that 
every speech he makes induces an opponent to give up a day’s 
grouse. As for Mr. Bright, he seems to have mastered in an 
entirely new sense the celebrated secret of John of Marlborough, 
how “to teach the doubtful battle how to rage.” The difference 
is that the original John inspired his own side with rage, while his 
namesake supplies his adversaries with that useful stimulant. If 
the Home Secretary—which Heaven forefend—were to follow the 
example of Mr. Gladstone, or if the attractions of salmon-fishing 
were to prove too much for Mr. Bright, there is no knowing what 
might happen; but while these two spurs are in active practice 
on the flanks of the Opposition, we do not think that there is 
much danger of the Opposition tiring down. 

These things being su, it is a question whether Lord Harting- 
ton’s stoutness was altogether according to the laws of wisdom. 
A certain hesitation was noticeable in his reply to Mr. Chaplin’s 
remonstrances on the subject of Tuesday night; and it may be 
that, as the days go on, some prudent sacrifices will yet be made 


to custom and expediency. We may indeed be pardoned for 
thinking that the announced determination of the Government has 
something of the appearance of a little bit of brag. They are 
desperately afraid that they may be charged with being idle, 
irresolute, and unpractical, and accordingly they charged them- 
selves at the beginning of the second session with an amount 
of work which would have been something more than enough 
for the entire business of the months from February to 
August. They then by sheer bad management suffered week after 
week to be expended on the Bradlaugh business, and finally made 
the accomplishment of their programme impossible by introducing 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill at a moment’s notice. 
The time occupied on these two matters, the first of which 
could by a little statesmanlike management have been settled 
in a day or two, while the second would never have been 
brought in at all by any Government of statesmen, would have 
sufficed to get through half their programme, Having thus made 
the impossible more impossible still, they turn round and accuse 
their opponents of obstruction and of wasting time, the charge being 
loudly echoed by their party organs, including some of which, we 
must confess, better things might be expected. It is not to be 
denied that on some few occasions a certain amount, not of 
obstruction, but of somewhat cavilling opposition, has been visible 
on the Conservative side. But this is what is always seen after 
a great party revolution, and what all statesmen are, or ought 
to be, prepared for. A prudent Minister in such circumstances 
is extremely careful of his ways, gives as little handle to the 
malcontents as possible, “ goes piano,” as Lord Chesterfield has it, 
and, above all, is careful to undertake nothing beyond his strength. 
The present Ministry have exactly reversed this course. Their own 
supporters confess that such a tissue of blunders as the leading of 
the second Session of 1880 was never known, and are fain to 
comfort themselves with the paradoxical proverb that “a bad 
beginning makes a gcod ending.” But to complain that political 
adversaries have made the most of this bad beginning is 
childish. No one can contend for a moment that the present 
Opposition have, like the late Opposition, sacrificed the wel- 
fare of the nation to the chance of securing party triumphs 
and the certainty of annoying party foes, Only the dullest and 
simplest of Radicals can—off the platform—maintain that one 
single measure opposed this Session, with the exception of the 
Disturbance Bill, has really affected the national interests. On 
this one point the difference of opinion was avowed and vital, and 
the Bill was thrown out because those who threw it out believed 
with the vast majority of honest and thinking Englishmen, that 
the proposal was one fatal to the welfare of society. On every 
other point the contest has been a fair political game, in which 
every move allowed by the rules is lawful and honourable. The 
Government have played hopelessly badly, and have constantly 
had the worst of the contest. To save their self-love and make a 
show of strength, they threaten to keep their opponents playing 
after the usual time has past. If anybody chooses to represent 
this asa heroic resolve, he may do so; and it may be added, 
without indecency, that if he can’ find anybody weak-minded 
enough to believe him he is welcome to the convert. But it isnot 
a matter to be treated quite so lightly that the exercise of terror- 
ism, whether of a mild or a severe kind, should be constantly 
approved by the organs of one political party whenever they 
fail to prevail by argument. The House of Commons shows 
reluctance to pass a Government measure, and it is told that 
it is composed of Plutocrats, and had better look out for 
squalls. It delays over measures brought in with haste and 
muddled over at leisure by the Government, and is told that it 
deserves to be “ kept in” for its sins. The House of Lords, for 
exercising its undoubted constitutional rights under circumstances 
which even grumblers admit to be exceptionally suitable to the 
exercise of these rights, is threatened with abolition, with curtail- 
ment of its privileges, with half-a-dozen other penalties. Now we 
had always thought that the difference between English repre- 
sentative government and the mob rule of certain other countries 
was that the exercise of constitutional rights of every individual 
and class in the State was secured to them by public consent. The 
hopeless instability of every French Government for a hundred years 
has been due to this very foible of cutting away the drag directly 
the drag is put on. As for the House of Lords, there are probabl 
still a majority of reasonable people left who know that if there is 
one institution in England to which England owes its possession 
of order and liberty, that institution is the House of Lords. But 
to do our terrorists justice, they are quite as ready to threaten 
the one House as the other, and the elected assembly is no more 
safe from them than the hereditary. “Keeping in” is, it may be 
at once confessed, a mild form, but not the less a form, of ter- 
rorism. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT LINCOLN. 


OR the second time, after thirty-two years, the Archzological 
Institute has met at Lincoln. Though the Society has on 
several occasions returned to the same county—as in the meetings 
at Taunton and Northampton—it has only once before, at Canter- 
bury, revisited the same city. No place could better bear a second 
visit than Lincoln. The result has fully justified the wisdom of 
the selection. Under the distinguished presidency of Bishop 
Wordsworth the meeting started well and, notwithstanding the 
unfavourable weather and the cloud thrown over its potsentingy 
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by the almost sudden death of Mrs. Blakesley, the wife of the 
Dean of Lincoln, did much good work. Many interesting objects 
were visited; several capital papers were read ; and obscure points 
in history and architecture were discussed and elucidated. The 
key-note of the meeting was struck by the Bishop of Lincoln in 
his very remarkable opening address. Characterized as it was by 
varied learning, high culture, refinement of thought, and eloquence 
of language, the address will, we hope, take a permanent place in 
archeological literature. The sermon preached before the In- 
stitute in the Cathedral was equally appropriate. The charge 
used to be brought against the Institute of neglecting the place 
of their meetings for other distant objects of attraction. yith 
ears comes wisdom, and the Institute has, to some extent, learnt a 
better way, though the time devoted to Lincoln was far from being 
sufficient. A day anda half, and that chiefly occupied with reading 
and hearing papers, was hardly adequate for a city so full of histo- 
rical and archeological interest. One or two of the most inter- 
esting objects were unaccountably passed over. Although the 
curious specimen of twelfth-century domestic work, popularly known 
as “John of Gaunt’s stables,” was visited, we believe that neither 
of the two “ Jews’ houses” received the special notice deserved by 
almost the earliest examples of domestic architecture in England. 
Neither of them entered into the official programme, and though 
they were doubtless visited by some who strolled guideless through 
the city, more are likely to have missed them. As to the house of 
Belaset of Wallingford — interesting particulars of the marriage 
contract of its owner’s fair daughter Judith to the young “ Aaron, 
son of Benjamin fil Josce,” a.p. 1271, of the mother’s gift of a 
copy of the Hebrew Scriptures written on calfskin to the boy 
bridegroom, his father undertaking the charge of the precious 
roll, “to be employed in the instruction of the children,” until 
they were of age for the consummation of the marriage, and of 
the wedding-feast given by Belaset in the house still standing 
on the Steep Hill, were given in Mr. M. D. Davis’s very remark- 
able paper, dug out of the Hebrew documents in the Public 
Record Office, read on Tuesday evening. The second is the less 
rfect but hardly less curious house of “ Aaron le Riche,” the 
mous money-lender, who had the greater part of the nobles of 
England and not a few of the clergy also, on his books as debtors 
—the undoubted prototype of Sir Walter Scott’s “Isaac of 
York ”—and whose pecuniary transactions received illustration 
in the same paper. Nor could we find that the beautiful 
Edwardian house, equally remarkable for its date and style, on 
the south side of the Vicar’s Court, was formally visited or de- 
scribed. A more charming and instructive specimen of early 
fourteenth-century domestic architecture does not exist in 
England, and it should certainly have been a special object of 
examination. So should the beautiful sideboard recess of the same 
date, and of even more exquisite design, in the so-called “ Priory ” 
—a foolish modern name—at the N.E. engle of the crenellated 
Close wall. All these were duly mentioned in the “General 
Notes ” issued by the Institute for the use of the members, but 
somehow they slipped out of the scheme, and in other matters the 
rogramme was not always rigorously adhered to. On the whole, 
Sewn, Mr. Albert Hartshorne’s arrangements were excellent. 
The excursions especially were well planned, both as regards the 
selection of the places visited and the proportionate time devoted 
to their examination. 

Lincolnshire is singularly deficient in monastic remains, Rich 
as it once was in conventual foundations, almost all of these have 
entirely passed away, and a few fragments of walls or some grassy 
mounds alone indicate their site. Croyland, one of the few ex- 
ceptions, lies on the southern limit of the county quite out of reach 
of a Lincoln meeting. The Cistercian Abbey of Louth Park, of 
which the unearthing was commenced some years since by the pro- 
prietor, Mr. W. Allison, with such rich results that we wonder 
the excavations have not been continued, might have claimed a 
visit, but it is inconveniently remote, and it was impossible to 
work it in. Few also are the castles and old houses. The 
castles of Lincoln, Sleaford, Somerton, and Tattershall exhaust 
the former, while, after the priceless remains of Lincoln itself, 
the representatives of early domestic architecture are few and 
widely scattered. The Norman house at Boothby Pagnel, and the 
fine fifteenth-century manorhouse at Irnham would have rewarded 
the trouble of visiting them. So would the stately Jacobean man- 
sion of Doddington, which was perhaps both too near and too 
far off to be conveniently included. The one medizval house 
visited was the very interesting half-timbered, or “ post and pan” 
mansion of the Burghs at Gainsborough, now under careful re- 
storation by its owner Sir Hickman Bacon, under the able direction 
of Mr. Somers Clarke. The work, so far as it has been carried 
out, has been well done, and we are thankful to be able to record 
the rescue of so remarkable a specimen of fifteenth-century archi- 
tecture from a condition of almost unparalleled degradation. It 
would be well if such instances were more common. 

But if Lincolnshire does not exhibit many abbeys or castles or 
halls, it abounds in fine and interesting churches, many of them 
of very unusual size and magnificence. To these therefore the 
attention of the Institute was =~ directed. The survey 
began after the opening meeting on Tuesday with visits to the 
very curious churches of St. Mary le Wigford and St. Peter at 
Gowts in the lower city of Lincoln. The early English interior 
of the former church is one of singular beauty and has been well 
restored; the new aisle and its arcade being very wisely in a 
different style from the old one, so that no confusion between old 
work and new can arise. But the chief interest in this church 
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as in its neighbour centres in the western towers—tall, slender, un- 
buttressed, tapering as they rise, rude but undoubted copies of the 
Lombardic campaniles, invaluable links in the chain which con. 
nects our native architecture with that of Rome. These towerg 
have been attributed by Mr. E. A. Freeman on the authority of 
Domesday, to Colswegen the Dane, shortly after the Conquest, 
But, however it may be with St. Peter at Gowts, an inscription 
on the pediment of a Roman sepulchral slab, built into the west 
wall of the tower, which, after long baffling all attempts to read 
it, has late'y been deciphered by Professor Miillenhof—who with 
the keen sight of a true paleeographer was guided by an indistinct 
“labarum” at the head of the lowest line to the curious fact that 
the inscription is to be read from the bottom upwards—proves 
that St. Mary’s was built and dedicated by one Lirtig, presumably 
from his name an Anglo-Saxon. 

The first church visited out of Lincoln was, as its rank and 
historic reputation deserved, the grand historic minster of St, 
Mary’s Stow, fraught with memories of St. Etheldreda and her 
much forgiving husband Egfrid, of Leofric and Godiva, of Bishop 
Eadnoth of Dorchester, and Remigius and St. Hugh of Lincoln. 
Although the idea that any part of Egfrid’s church still remains 
in the present fabric, so fondly cherished by those to whom the 
church is dear, was pronounced baseless by Mr. Parker and other 
well qualified judges, there is no doubt that the piers and arches 
of the crossing and portions of the transepts are pree-Norman, the 
work of Eadnoth, c. a.p. 1040, while the nave is as certainly the 
work of Remigius, and the vaulted chancel that of Alexander of 
Lincoln. There is much, however, to excite curiosity in the 
church, and we think its architectural history has not yet been 
fully made out. 

South Lincolnshire and the adjacent district of Nottinghamshire 
are famous for the grandeur of their parish churches, and the 
elaborate character of some of their internal decorations. Such a 
series of magnificent edifices as those visited on F'riday—Grantham, 
Sleaford, Heckington, Boston, and Tattershall—could be matched 
in few counties, surpassed in none. The expedition went first to 
St. Wolfrans, Grantham, with its lofty and admirably proportioned 
Early English tower and spire, regarded by the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott as second only to Salisbury among English steeples—we our- 
selves givea higher place to that of Louth—reaching an altitude of 
274 feet, equal if not superior to that of Chichester with its vast in- 
terior, exceeding in area the Cathedrals of Carlisle and Oxford, 
and Bath Abbey Church. In St. Wolfrans parts of the greatest 
diversity of date and architectural character, beginning with late 
Norman and ending with Bishop Fox’s “Corpus Christiaisle” in 
Late Perpendicular, are fused together intoan harmonious whole,and 
it only wants a clerestory to render its interior one of the grandest 
in England. The excursion then went to St. Denis, Sleaford, a cru- 
ciform church, with a western tower and very early and some- 
what dwarfish broach spire, and quite unsurpassed for the beauty 
and variety of its window-tracery of the curvilinear Decorated 
type, and the excellence of its mouldings. The east window of 
the south transept was ranked by the late Mr. Edmund Sharpe as 
the fourth window in the Decorated style in England, surpassed 
only by the east windows of Carlisle, Selby, and of the next 
church visited, that of Heckington. The roodscreen and loft was 
deemed by Pugin one of the most perfect in England, and is re- 
markable for being approached by a double stair. The curious 
medieval inscriptions commemorating the builders of various parts 
of the edifice, and the noble series of Carr monuments contribute 
to make Sleaford one of the most interesting, as it is one of 
the most beautiful, of Lincolnshire churches. In symmetry, how- 
ever, and harmony of pr ions Sleaford must yield to St. An- 
drew’s, Heckington, which may be regarded as the most perfect 
English example of a parish church in the curvilinear Decorated 
style, while Sleaford has nothing to offer to rival the magnificent 
Easter sepulchre, sedilia, and other sculptured works which orna- 
ment the interior of the chancel of this justly celebrated church. 
Three successive excursions enabled the Institute to compare the 
three most remarkable examples of medieval chancel arrangements 
to be found in England—those namely of Navenby, Heckington, and 
Hawton. In each of these the whole work is of one date, and forms 
an integral part of the chancel, while all three are probably the con- 
ception of the same designer. Rickman manyyears since was the first. 
tocallattention to theseexamplesof the union of medizvalsculpture 
and architecture, as remarkable for their excellence both in design 
and execution, as for completeness of their arrangement, and forthe 
illustration they afford of the pre-reformation ritual of the English 
Church. These Easter sepulchres were commonly frames of timber, 
setup year by year,and notices of them continually occurin medieval 
churchwardens’ accounts. In not a few instances, however, as 
here and in the less profusely sculptured, but even more chastely 
beautiful, Easter sepulchre in the cathedral of Lincoln, they were 
permanent erections of stone, of more or less elaborateness of work- 
manship. Of these that of Navenby, though a fine composition, 
holds the lowest place, and that of Hawton the highest ; Heck- 
ington coming between the two. At Hawton not only is the 
idea more completely carried out, the Ascension being re- 

resented at the apex in addition to the usual sculptures of our 
rd appearing to Mary Magdalene below and the sleeping soldiers 
on the base of the structure; but the whole, including the — 
canopied founder’s tomb and sacristy door, with which in 
instance the sepulchre is associated, forms a more eomplete and 
harmonious composition than in the sister churches, while 
from the comparative smallness of the church, these works, 
together with the equally rich sedilia and piscina on the 
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South side, appear more as an essential of the building and 
lessas mere ornamental accessories. At Heckington, as at Hawton 
and in the other instances named, the sculpture both of figures and 
of foliage is of surpassing excellence. It may, indeed, be questioned 
whether the delicacy of its elaboration is not almost excessive, and 
whether a plainer duign would not have been more effective. The 
vast and stately church of Boston, the third in area of the purely 
ish churches of the kingdom, coming only a little after the huge 
edifices of St. Nicholas, Yarmouth, and St. Michael’s, Coventry, 
with its glorious tower or “ Stump” mounting at one spring 
to a height of 250 feet, and then crowned with a light octagonal 
lantern of open tracery, rising 30 feet higher, forming the loftiest 
ancient steeple in England, is world famous. The warning 
iven in these columns some years since against injuring the 
impression made by so fine an exterior by entering the chureh was 
necessarily unheeded, but its meaning was at once evident. The 
crushing weight of the low sham-vaulted ceilings of carpentry 
and plaster mars the effect of the lofty nave arcades, the unbroken 
line of clerestory windows, the lengthened and well-proportioned 
chancel with its long line of richly canopied stalls, and the truly 
glorious belfry arch and western window, and ruins what would 
otherwise an almost unrivailed interior, Can it not be 
demonstrated that the ceiling is rotten and needs reconstruc- 
tion? Mr. Gilbert Scott has been already employed upon 
this church, and the task of designing an appropriate roof might 
be safely left in his hands, The churches hitherto seen on this 
expedition had been chiefly of the earlier styles: The last visited, 
the once collegiate church of Tattershall, founded in 1439, by 
Ralph Lord Cromwell, Lord High Treasurer to Henry VI., and 
completed after his death, in 1455, by his executor, Bishop Wayn- 
flete of Winchester, who has affixed his arms on the north porch, 
was a characteristic specimen of he a a displaying all its 
merits and some of its faults. Rob by its noble patron in 
2754 of its rich stained glass windows, the ill-arranged fragments 
of which are to be seen in St. Martin’s Church, Stamford, 
and left for years to the mercy of the elements, by which 
the stalls and other rich woodwork were entirely destroyed, 
its magnificent monumental brasses broken and purloined, few 
churches have suffered more from gross neglect. Its present 
condition is very different. But, from being far too large 
for the requirements of an agricultural parish, it is only par- 
tially used, and its general aspect is somewhat dreary. The very 
perfect ancient rood-screen and loft deserve careful attention. The 
eastle, under the shadow of which the chureh stands, built in 1440 
ly the same Lord Cromwell, is a noble specimen of a quadrangular 
brick tower, reminding one of Layer Marney, but less picturesque. 
The brick groining of the corridors, and the magnificent fireplaces, 
with their crowd of armorial bearings, are admirable in their 
way ; but the castle, being all of one date and that a late one, 
wants the interest of earlier and more varied edifices, Newark 
@hurch, one of the same class of immense and magnificent 
parish churches to which Grantham and Boston belong, and 
exceeding them both in loftiness and a sense of space, as well 
as in the richness of its mediseval screen work, choir furniture, 
and monumental chantries, was-seen on Saturday. The architec- 
tural history was very lucidly treated of by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
who here illustrated from actual example the principles laid down 
in his excellent and instructive on “The Growth of a 
Parish Church ”—a subject too much neglected—previously read 
im the Architectural Section on the same day. He traced the de- 
velopment of the edifice from the Transition Norman cruciform 
ehurch, of which little more than the piers of the crossing remain, 
by the gradual steps of the erection of the Early English tower and 
its later broach spire—not very satisfactory in outline, and rather 
overloaded with spire lights—the Decorated south aisle, the 
Perpendicular north aisle and chancel, to its completion by the 
erection of the transepts in the sixteenth century. Few churches 
show a more valuable succession of excellent and accurately dated 
work. Mr. Micklethwaite’s lecture was, we think, the most valu- 
able, certainly one of the most interesting delivered during the 
€ongress. Hawton Church, to which the members splashed 
through the waters of the overflowing Trent, under the guidance 
of its reeent restorer, Mr. James Fowler of Louth, is a compara- 
tively small and plain edifice, only remarkable for its lovely 
Decorated chancel and the Easter sepulchre and sedilia of which 
we have already spoken. The effect of the short Early English nave 
has been ruined by a tall, bare, late Perpendicular clerestory. The 
Testoration has been a careful, and on the whole, commendable 
one. But we must once more raise our protest against the pro- 
searification the to which it has been sub- 
We had at thi tice, tly in vogue 
afew years Hoskington with pointed 
joints affords a lamentable example—had been exploded. 
We can barely enumerate the churches visited on the last 
= excursion—Navenby, which has been already referred to; 
elbourn, the one unrestored church inspected, with its queer 
bulbous spire and rich Decorated porch and gabled buttresses; 
am and Brant Broughton, whose graceful spires oddly 
contrast with that of Welbourn, while the pewed and white- 
washed interior and mean fittings of Leadenham set off the 
exquisite arrangements and decorations, which render a visit to 
Brant Broughton delightful. The expedition ended with the 
curious Edwardian castle of Somerton, built by the proud 
iarch of Jerusalem, Antony Bek, Bishop of Durham, which 
me, after its prudent cession to his royal master, the prison 


of — John of France, after his capture on the field of Poictiers 
in 1356. 

Lincoln and Southwell Minsters were of course the subjects of 
leetures and addresses, those on the former being delivered by Pre- 
centor Venables and Mr. J. H. Parker, that on the latter by Mr. 
Ewan Christian. Precentor Venables was fortunate enough to be 
able to illustrate his lecture by the very ground plan drawn up for a 
similar pu by Professor Willis in 1848, and kindly lent by his 
nephew, Mr. J. Willis Clark; and by magnificent elevations and 
sections prepared by the late Mr. Edmund Sharpe, also lent by 
his son. The history of the cathedral received additional illustration 
in two learned and graceful papers by Canon Wickenden, one on 
the Muniments of the Chapter, to the cataloguing and arranging 
of which he has for some years past generously devoted his time, 
and the other on the magnificent stalls and misereres of the choir. 
Both we hope to see in print. 

Of the other papers read, those by Canon Perry on “ the Epis- 
copal Visitation of Lincoln Cathedral”; by Mr. Peacock on the 
storming of the Castle and Close by the Parliamentary forces 
in 1644, and the subsequent fortunes of the city; by the Rev. 
F. Spurrell on the death of King John at Newark Castle, which 
he ascribed, on the testimony of contemporary authorities, neither 
to the venom of a toad nor to poisoned pears, but to copious 
draughts of new cider; and one by Mr. Thomas North on the 
“Bells of Lincolnshire,” deserve appreciative mention. That by 
Mr. G, T. Clark on “ Post Roman Earthworks,” was full and clear, 
although rather technical. Finally the question of the restoration 
of the west front of St. Albans was brought before the meeting 
by Canon Owen Davys, in a paper copiously illustrated with 
drawings, showing the front as it is, and as respectively pro- 
_— by the rival renovators, Mr. G. O. Scott and Sir Edmund 

kett. The unprofessional design is the better; but we do 
not commit ourselves to either. 


ART IN PARLIAMENT. 


ly is easy and common for people to complain that we do not 
bestow adequate attention on the public aspects of art. Yet 
some of us are old enough to remember a time when no attention 
at all was paid to it exeept by private persons. The British 
Museum was not originated in any public ordinance. The 
National Gallery was long a wholly private concern. Instead of 
thirty or forty exhibitions of pictures, we had not three or four 
in the memory of the present generation. That Parliament should 
be concerned at all about sales of books and prints and butterflies 
would have been incredible not long ago, yet we have now an 
annual, if brief, debate on such subjects; and if there was one act 
of the late Ministry which all parties agreed to approve, it was 
the purchase of a celebrated collection. In the same period the 
face of London, not»to say of England, has been changed. The 
squalid little brick h@yses of a hundred years are not more 
unfashionable now the painted plaster-work of Nash and 
the Regency. We “may not be able to admire the vagaries of 
the so-called “Queen Anne” style, yet we can all see how 
much better it is than the worse than no style in which 
all our new streets used to be built. When Thackeray designed 
his little house of Palace Green, in avowed imitation of Kensington 
Palace opposite, he could hardly have expected that his, idea would 
be so warmly taken up before twenty years were over. The 
“ Thackeray style,” by the way, would be a better name for the 
modern imitators of Jones and Wren than that which they 
have adopted. But we are certainly not yet an architectural 
nation ; and the change in public feeling is far more clearly seen 
in the present position of painting and the kindred arts. The 
Academy has overflowed into the Grosvenor, yet there is no com- 
plaint of a want of attendance at either annual exhibition. On the 
contrary, the love of art, in this phase, becomes greater day by 
day, and more and more people of all classes are learning to judge 
for themselves, and to value good work, harmonious colour, taste- 
ful design, when they see it. They no longer in the National 
Gallery crowd round the “ Blind Beggar” or the Ettys. Even 
Murillo and Correggio have lost half their charm for sightseers 
who require careful work, thought, finish, colour, correct drawing 
—all of them things nobody understood or cared about, except as 
figures of speech, when William IV. was king. The spread of 
high art, real or imaginary, into our homes is one of the most 
ordinary themes of contemporary satire. Thirty years ago a few 
canons of “ good taste” were implicitly followed. Now we know 
better. Blue, for example, was forbidden. Now, all is blue. 
“ Peacock” had not been discovered. A good copy of Chippendale 
might have been bought for a sovereign. ‘he Monarch of the 
Glen was on every hearthrug, and every carpet emulated a garden 
flower-bed. We are perhaps quite as extravagant in an opposite 
direction, as some critic of the future will probably diseover, but 
if so our company is larger. There are fewer and fewer every 
year who do not care at all, and of the many who have a taste, more 
and more can found it on some reason, and at least think they 
like a thing because it is good; not so much because they know 
what they like, but because they know why they like it. 

On Monday night the attention of the House of Commons was 
directed to the cry which is coming up from the country for a 
supply of objects of art for local museums. In the larger country 
towns it has suddenly been found necessary to supply workmen 
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in all branches of art with adequate instruction, and, as a conse- 
quence, we are asked for specimens to satisfy the demand thus 
created. The country folk seem to think that the British 
Museum should supply a part of this want. It is credited 
with the possession of large quantities of duplicates. As 
Mr. Rylands observed, “in the case of duplicate specimens, 
great good might be ey their distribution among the large 
towns where museums existed.” Mr. Beresford Hope, in reply on 
behalf of the trustees, pointed out the true state of the question, 
and probably insisted much more than the Times reported him 
as having done that the British Museum is a central and universal 
storehouse, to which specialists can always refer with confidence ; 
and also that the very existence of the duplicates, of which 
so much has been said, may be doubted. We hear that, as a 
familiar illustration of what did and what did not constitute a 
duplicate, the House was referred to the well-known variant 
in the frontispiece of the first edition of the Leviathan, in one 
of which the symbolical figure of the giant despot has the 
face of Charles I. and in the other of Cromwell, With re- 
spect to the idea of spreading duplicates over the country, it 
js, no doubt, as was observed, of a very attractive nature, and, 
speaking in the abstract, every one would be glad that the 
treasures possessed by the great central institution at Blooms- 
bury should be made as widely useful to the country as possible. 
But, as a practical matter, it is assuredly true “ that the collective 
wisdom of mankind would conclude that it is more convenient 
that the many Mahomets should go to the various mountains than 
that the various mountains should go to the many Mahomets.” 
The British Museum contains many such mountains. The Egyptian 
collection, for example, or the Ninevite, or the Elgin marbles, or the 
prints and drawings, or the manuscripts—all these are mountains 
which it would be in the highest degree imprudent to scatter or sepa- 
rate, even for a short period. The country student who has by the 
help of his private collection, or that of the local museum, worked 
up a subject to a certain point, must be able to look forward with 
certainty to finding what will complete his labours in some one 

lace, and what better place can there be than a centre of popu- 

tion like London? The number of such serious students who 
are permanently banished from London, must be very small in 
comparison with those who reside within reach of the great 
national collections. It would be in the highest degree incon- 
venient if, by loans or otherwise, the certainty of finding what we 
want when we want it should be taken away. As Sir John 
Lubbock remarked, ‘‘ persons would be very much disappointed if, 
when they had come from a distance to see particular objects, 
they found those very things were away on loan.” We have all 
experienced, even in the case of books which are not out of print, 
the difliculty of obtaining what we want in a library where loans 
are permitted. 

With regard to duplicates, two questions arose in the course of 
the short debate. Presuming that duplicates exist, a separate 
staff would be required for their selection and distribution. But 
it kas been asserted in well-informed quarters that very few such 
duplicates do exist. It often turns out that books or prints which 
for years have been thought to be duplicates, have in reality been 
totally different. Some years ago a party of enthusiastic biblio- 
graphers obtained the loan from Windsor Castle of what had 
always been considered the duplicate of an early Psalter in the 
British Museum. When the volumes were compared, and a third 
with them, it was found that all three, although printed at the 
same date, and at the same place, and by the same printers, yet 
differed from each other in many important particulars. The 
only real duplicates are perhaps two copies of the same edition of 
a modern book ; but there may be, and in many cases there is, a 
necessity for keeping both, Besides, even among well printed 
books slight differences do occur. The first copies of a recent 
theological work contain a dedication in which two great “ living” 
divines are addressed as “ lying.” In fact, in a world in which 
no two blades of grass are exactly alike, there are many 
similar examples. An eminent collector was lately heard to 
say that no two impressions of an etching could be considered 
duplicate. And in one large collection it was recently dis- 
covered that some thirty or forty prints which had been put 
aside many years ago as duplicates, were, in reality, different 
states. The authorities of one of the University museums recently 
sold their so-called duplicates, and were considerably mortified to 
discover, when it was too late, that they had parted, in many 
cases, With copies and early states, and diminished the value to 
the student of the prints they retained. Every manuscript is 
unique, and no collection, however large, can be said to contain 
duplicates in this branch. It would be easy to enlarge in- 
detinitely upon the danger of parting with any but worn-out 
or inferior objects, and it is obvious that such specimens 
will not fetch a price sufficient to pay for the trouble of 
selecting and cataloguing. It is no secret that the sale 
of duplicate prints from the collection in the British Museum, 
which took place last winter, failed to satisfy the expectation of 
the trustees. We must be poverty-stricken indeed if we cannot 
afford so small a sum as 3,000/. for such a collection as 
that of Mr. Crace, without endeavouring to make it up with a 
paltry 600/. or 700/., derived from the very questionable expedient 
of a sale of duplicates. 

South Kensington divided with the British Museum on Tuesday 
night the attention of speakers. There was the usual amount of 
grumbling at the way in which the accounts of that institution 
are presented, We have adverted so often in past years to this 


subject that it is only necessary here to express our regret that an 
improvement has not been made. But at South Kensington the 
duplicate question arises with greater force than in the British 
Museum. A list of the duplicates suitable for circulation on loan 
was printed in 1872, and can, as Mr. Mundella observed, be 
readily made complete to the present time. Duplicates at 
South Kensington really mean things between which a certain 


‘similarity of manufacture exists, as, for example, in pottery or in 


metal work, or in the case of pictures by the same artist. But 
of duplicates, in the strict sense of the word—that sense in which 
it must be applied to the British Museum—there probably exist as 
few at South Kensington as elsewhere. Referring to the National 
Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery, Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish said he had consulted the trustees, and found that there were 
no duplicates in either collection, except one among the portraits; 
for copies of a picture are on a very different footing. Yet at the 
present day there are so many means of obtaining casts and re- 
productions, sufficiently faithful to be of use to the student, that 
it is much to be hoped that Mr. Beresford Hope’s suggestion ma 
be taken up by the Treasury, and a small sum granted “ whic 
would make it possible to reproduce and scatter broadcast, through 
the local institutions, copies of originals which should be kept in 
some separate place.” 


ALDINES AND ELZEVIRS. 


OE of the earliest symptoms of bibliomania is a passion for 
Aldines and Elzevirs. The young patient generally labours 
under the delusion that all heke from the great Venice and 
Leyden presses are of equal value. Novels encourage this delu- 
sion; they elways represent learned professors as “ rich in Aldines 
and Elzevirs”; and we recently read a romance in which one of 
the characters possessed an Elzevir Theocritus. This treasure 
would indeed have been of great price, the black tulip or blue rose 
of bibliography, for an Elzevir Theocritus is unknown to Brunet, 
to Pieters, and to M. Willems, the last writer on the great Dutch 
ublishers. Misled by novels, then, and by vague tradition, the 
fibliophile, in the first stages of the complaint, haunts bookstalls, 
and thinks himself wonderfully fortunate. Elzevirs more or less 
grubby, and with pages more or less cut to the quick, are to be 
found in hundreds, and at very moderate prices. The beginner 
buys and buys, thinks himself a perfect “snuify Davy” for luck, 
and never guesses that he is accumulating trash, and laying in 
stores of lively book-worms which will devour his treasures. He 
knows nothing, as yet, of right editions. An Elzevir Cesar is an 
Elzevir Cesar to him. Now the genuine Cesar of 1635 is, in M. 
Willems’s opinion, the gem of all the duodecimo collections. By 
the way, even the neophyte is generally knowing enough to collect 
none but duodecimo Llzevirs, though the larger formats, like the 
Tacitus with variorum notes, the Apollonius Rhodius, and dozens 
more, are quite as beautiful as, and infinitely more legible than the 
“small rare volumes dark with tarnished gold.” To return to 
the Cesar of 1635. With the Pliny of the same date, the Virgil 
of 1636 (of which Charles Nodier could never procure a satisfactory 
copy), and the undated Imitation, the Cesar is the pride of the 
Elzevir collections. The type, the ornaments, the exquisite print- 
ing, the paper, and even the correctness of the text, leave nothing 
to be desired. But there are two other editions, also dated 1635, 
in which pages 149, 335, and 475 are correctly printed, whereas 
in the true edition they are marked 153, 345, and 375. These 
two editions are worth little, especially the second of them, while 
the right Caesar, with the wrong pages, costs some twenty pounds 
at auctions. This is only one example of the niceties of the taste 
for Elzevirs. There can scarcely be a prettier little book than “ the 
ket edition of Rabelais” of 1675. ‘This edition is a reimpression, 
fine for line, of that of 1663, yet it has scarcely any value, while 
the earlier book costs sums quite out of the reach of the modest 
beginner. Every one of these editions seems incorrect to modern 
scholarship; but the first was eagerly welcomed by Guy Patin 
when it was new, and cost “four livres, ten sous.” The fact is 
that the value of Elzevirs depends partly on fashions (some worth- 
less books bring hundreds of pounds), partly on condition, 
breadth of margin, and the presence or absence of certain marks 
which can only be learned at some expense of time, money, and 
research. Of forged or false Elzevirs more than one hundred and 
fifty are known to experts. Thus the beginner is likely to be 
puifed up with pride when he has secured Les Mémoires de Philippe 
de Commines, A Leyde, chez les Elzeviers, 1649; especially if his 
prize prove a little taller and wider than the other copies with 
which he compares it. Examples, as the manuals will tell him, 
are very dear. M. de Montesson’s copy cost about 5ol., and 2ol. is 
anot uncommon price. Alas! the right edition is of 1648; and 
that of 1649, in spite of the title-page and the figure of the old 
hermit, is a forgery, printed on larger paper, and probably published 
at Rouen. Let the Scotch Presbyterian also beware ae spurious 
imitations. Who that has learned the Shorter Catechism in his 
youth, who that has blundered over “ justification, sanctificatio 
and adoption,” would not willingly possess an Elzevir edition 
his old enemy? Such a book seems to exist, The Confession of 
Faith, and the Larger and Shorter Catechisme, &c., Amsterdam, 
printed by Luice Elsever, 1649. Unluciily, the book, which was 
exhibited at South Kensington in 1877 with the Caxton collection, 
isa forgery. The late Mr. Laing sent a facsimile of the title- 
to M, Willems, who at once saw that the types were English 
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character, and utterly unlike anything ever used by the Elzevirs. 
Agaio, there is not in the book a single feuron or other ornament, 
such as the Elzevirs always used, and, lastly, the Shorter Catechism 
js not mentioned in any of the Elzevirs’ own catalogues of their 
publications. The object of the forgery remains a mystery. To 
close this chapter of forgeries, it may be mentioned that false 
Elzevirs bear dates as late as 1770, while the last of the great and 
accomplished printers of the family died in 16So0, and the last who 
yofessed a humbler sort of art, in 1712. 

The hunter after Aldines is likely to fall into the same snares as 
the inexperienced lover of Elzewirs. Only certain editions are of 
yalue, and the worth of these depends greatly on their condition 
and even on their binding. There is a tendency, a natural tendency 
as we think, to prefer the books published by the great founder of 
the Aldine house, between 1494 and 1514. Aldines do not retain 
their high place in the estimation of collectors so firmly as the 
books of the Elzevirs, The latter published early and beautiful 
editions of the contemporary French classics, while the Aldines 
chiefly printed Latin and Greek books, aud works of erudition. 
Neither classics nor the superseded philology of the sixteenth 
century are now so much valued as they once were. The 
classics are, we say it with pain, almost a drug in the 
market. New frivolities have usurped ‘their place. People look 
for original editions of French and English poets, or for early 
woodcuts, or for the oddities of Restif de la Brétonne, or for 
the vignettes of Cochin, and Eisen, and the other French “little 
masters.” The Greek and Latin classics are almost as much 
neglected as works of heresy, like those of Bruno and Vanini, and 
the little tome on the “ Pre-Adamites,” which the Elzevirs 
published in an incautiousmoment. We can “see” these heresies 
now, as the Americans say, and “go a thousand dollars more,” 
in the same direction, New editions of the classi s, too, have made 
all but the masterpieces of Aldus, Musurus of Crete, Zacharias 
Calliergus, and other great scholars, seem superfluous. And, in 
the search for Aldines, as of Elzevirs, the bibliophile must beware 
of the piratical counterfeits printed at Lyons. Aldus himself com- 
plained bitterly of the Lyons pirates. ‘The paper of these books 
is second-rate, and even smells badly.” We can testify, from a 
Lyons. counterfeit of the Aldine Catullus of 1502, which lies 
before us, that the paper is second-rate. The evil odour, however, 
has disappeared in the course of nearly four hundred years. 
other way of detecting forgeries isto note whether the consonants 
are attached to the vowels, as in writing, or whether they stand 
apart. In the former case the book is probably a genuine Aldine, in 

e latter it isa Lyons forgery. There are various other distin- 
guishing marks; but we have probably said enough to teach the 


young bibliophile that all old books printed in italics are not. 


An- | 


Aldines, and even that many apparently authentic Aldines are | 


forgeries almost worthless. 

o take an intelligent interest in the productions of the two 
famous houses, the Venetian and the Dutch, one ought to have 
some notion of the characters and purposes of Aldus, and of the 
Elzevirs. A catalogue of a private collection, just published by 
Mr. Toovey, may serve as a text for a few remarks on the Manutii. 


The collection * owes its existence to a well-known distinguished | 


collector, who, true to the motto of the family, for half a century 


lost no opportunity of selecting under the most favourable circum- | 


stances the choicest copies of the several works as they appeared 
at the dispersion of the libraries formed by Renouard, Sir Mark 
Sykes, Heber,” and many others. We do not know what family 
rejoices in the admirable motto which bids its scions lose no oppor- 
tunity of collecting Aldines. But the amateur whose catalogue 
is in our hands had books in the original bindings of Aldus, 
De Thou, D’Hoym, and the other great old fanciers. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that a binding of De Thou’s, or 
D'Hoym’s, or Grolier’s (none of whom, we must once more say, 
to correct a popular error, were bookbinders), adds indefinitely to 
the market price of a volume. Opening Mr. Toovey’s catalogue 
at random, we light on the Anthologia Greca of 1503. Aldus 
followed here the text of Alopa’s Florentine edition of 1494, but 
added some epigrams previously unpublished. M. Firmin Didot 
possessed an autograph letter in which Scipio Carteromachos con- 
gratulated Aldus on this casket of jewels, “containing the flower 
and choice of the most gracious poesy.” A more interesting item 
is the Aristophanes of 1498, containing but nine plays, all that 
then had been discovered. Aldus dedicated his book with enthu- 
siasm to Daniel Clary, then Greek professor “in opulent Ragusa.” 
In every line of Aldus’s letter there burns that noble love of 
classic literature which was the sole motive of his unwearying in- 
dustry. Musurus of Crete adds a letter in Which he bids “ Phil- 
hellenes” pay Aldus due honour. Aldus, indeed, combined the 
rare characters of an enthusiastic grammarian and a disinterested 
publisher. His editions, even now, are reckoned with manuscripts 
among the critical apparatus of scholars, 

The Elzevirs were neither nobly born (as were the Manutii if 
they were descended from the Mannucci of Florence) nor of a 
noble temper. The family seems to have had no connexion with 
Spain, as te sometimes been asserted. Louis Elzevir, the founder 
of the family, was a bookbinder by trade. About the end of 1580 
he settled in Leyden, and obtained leave to build a shop in the 
grounds of the University. His central position gave him great 

vantages ; he started as a bookseller, and published his first 
volume in 1583. By an interesting coincidence the latest Aldine 
in Mr. Toovey’s catalogue is dated 1583, and thus the Elzevir 
obscurely arose just when the house of Aldus was declining. The 
Elzevirs made tneir great stroke for fame and fortune, when they 


began to publish cheap and neat editions of the classics in 
duodecimo. Large formats, the quarto and folio, went out of 
fashion. The Elzevirs had anticipated the cheap and handy 
volumes which M. Charpentier introduced to France, and from 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold hopes for the regeneration of British 
literature and the end of trouble about copyright. The duodecimos 
first came out in 1629, and were welcomed py the learned. But 
many shortsighted students, with whom most modern readers 
will sympathize, condemned the minute type, whicn demands 
a weary service from the eyes. Perhaps the Elzevir types 
were the beginning of German shortsightedness. De Put wrote 
to Heinsius, that the printers “ cared for nothing but money,” 
and the father of Madame Dacier was of much the same 
opinion. Posterity has judged the Elzevirs more leniently. But 
it is unhappily beyond doubt that Bonaventure and Abraham 
Elzevir were even more mean and cunning than the booksellers 
whom Drayton spurned with poetic contempt. They were as 
“crafty” as Scott's Constable. Heinsius, too, the scholar who 
supplied what Aldus had and the Elzevirs lacked, acquaintance 
with letters, was an ungenerous and malicious man. Thus the 
Dutch printers have none of the charms which his untiring enthu- 
siasm lends to the memory of Aldus Manutius. They printed, 
pilfered, pirated, though certain of their victims took the piracy 
for a compliment :— 


Ecquidnam video? O Dei Deeque 

Nostros scilicet Elzevirianis 

Excusos video typis libellos. 

O typos nitidos et elegantes ! 
So sung Ménage when Daniel Elzevir printed his poems. The 
French volumes of the Elzevir were as convenient as the T'auch- 
nitz editions of English novels. The chief printer of these pretty 
books was Daniel, at Leyden from 1652 to 1655, at Amsterdam 
from 1655 to 1680. His character in part redeemed that of the 
crafty Abraham and the dodgy Bonaventure. On his death the 
better part of the business eaded ; but an Abraham, great-great- 
grandson of the founder of the house, lived and printed horribly 
at Leyden till 1712. His principal business was the publishing of 
college theses, and even these he turned out most execrably. ‘The 
Elzevir types long survived the last printers of the family, but 
were destroyed by a publisher who was infatuated about the work 
of a German founder. Ste transit gloria, 


COOKERY BOOKS. 


F making many cookery books there is no end. They are com- 
monly held in small repute, and it is very generally said of 


them with justice that they teach nothing except to those who 


have little to learn, and that the common result of their study by 
a matron and her cook is the production of messes far inferior to 
good roast or boiled, and remarkable for nothing but a happy mix- 
ture of greasiness and acidity. Nevertheless a great number of them 
are written, and the old standard works are often republished. Works 
on cookery and housekeeping have been published during the present 
season, and Messrs. Houlston and Sons have brought out a new 
edition of Dr. Kitchiner’s famous Cook's Oracle, which was first given 
to the world in what gastronomes are apt to look upon as the dark 
ages of British cookery. The gs eye of this old friend will 
be welcomed by many, for though the majority of the Doctor's 
recipes have now little value, having been supplauted by better 
ones, and though some of his sauces must needs make the learned 
shudder, useful hints may still be found in his book, and his pre- 
face must always be amusing reading. The Doctor, as every one 
knows, was not merely the frigid impersonal instructor, coldly 
laying down rules for the preparation of dishes, but was rather 
the kindly and genial adviser, telling his readers, with a sympa- 
thetic familiarity which never comes amiss, how he had worked 
for their welfare, and giving both to masters and servants the 
benefit of his experience and knowledge in the shape of 
elaborate admonitions and “ friendly advice.” His work has 
that charm which always belongs to the writings of a true 
enthusiast; and his enthusiasm must undoubtedly have sprung 
from really deep conviction, or he would not have dared to 
give it such fervent expression, for at the time when he wrote 
the art which he adored was regarded by the great in gy By his 
fellow-countrymen with brutal and ignorant contempt. He was 
himself not without strong prejudices and quaint fancies, but in 
the main there can be no doubt that he was guided by a per- 
ception very rare in his day of what constituted good dinners, 
and by a desire to aid and improve his fellow-creatures, then 
living for the most part in outer darkness. Of his sincerity in 
the cause for which he laboured there can be no doubt, and it 
is impossible to read his preface and introductory chapters with- 
out giving him implicit credence when he says that every recipe 
he gives has been tested in his own kitchen, and that he has 
submitted “to a labour no preceding Cookery-Book-maker has 

rhaps ever attempted to encounter, having eaten each receipt 
Tiaes he set it down in his book.” 

Owing to the resolute spirit which made him thus imperil his 
digestion, and owing also, no doubt, to the large assistance he 
received from the lady whose name has quite recently been dis- 
closed, the Doctor’s book was certainly—for the time when it ap- 
peared—a very good one, and as well calculated as any work 
could be to shake the obstinate belief of Englishmen in the car- 
dinal virtues of a monotonous diet. He indeed hoped to do even 
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more than this, for he fondly thought that he had written so clearly 
and fully as to make it possible for any one who studied his book 
to cook well; and he stated, in a well-known passage, that “the 
most inexperienced student in the occult Art of Cookery” might 
work from his recipes “with the utmost facility.” That he 
greatly overestimated what he had done, and totally failed to 
roduce any such admirable result as he hoped for, need hardly 
be said. There is not very much danger in asserting that no 
one has ever become a good, or even a fairly good, cook merely 
from reading the Cook’s Oracle. The excellent Doctor's fondest 
hope has not been in any degree realized, and his confident ex- 
pression only serves to show how little the most earnest men 
ean judge the value of their own achievements. _If, however, he 
could be resuscitated, he might be reconciled to his failure by ob- 
serving that, if he was no more successful than his predecessors 
had been, the many who have written since his day have been no 
more able than he was to teach people how to cook by means of 
written instructions. There were a large number of cookery books 
in existence at the time of the publication of the Cook's Oracle. 
Dr. Kitchiner says that he has gone through the “ Herculean 
labour” of reading two hundred and fifty of them; and of very 
little use apparently were they found to be. There have been a 
great number of such works since, some of them of the most elabo- 
rate and pretentious kind; but complaints as to the uselessness 
of cookery books are still universal, and, judging from results, 
certainly seem to be well founded. The only people apparently 
who can make much use of recipes are very accomplished cooks. 
When one of these wishes to learn the composition of a dish 
which is new to him, a recipe will usually give him all the in- 
formation he wants; but with ordinary cooks—or, at least, with 
ordinary English cooks—the study of instructions usually results 
in the spoiling of a considerable amount of good material. 
Cookery books are therefore useful in the same way that direc- 
tions for money-getting might be useful to millionaires. It is 
not easy to understand why such works should be of so little 
practical value, inasmuch as it appears at first sight as though 
cookery was a kind of work which could to some extent be mas- 
tered from written instructions. In preparing food for the table 
certain substances have to be exposed to the action of heat until 
certain changes have taken place in them. The amount of 
material to be used for a dish, the degree of heat to be applied, 
the time necessary to bring about the desired conditions, can all 
be precisely stated. Putting aside very complex preparations, and 
others which require extreme quickness and promptitude, are 
there not a very large number of dishes for which written in- 
structions might be given that could be followed without any very 
great difficulty and with the certainty of a satisfactory result ? 

In spite of the failure of cookery books innumerable, we are dis- 
posed to believe that a work which would be really useful in or- 
dinary kitchens might still be written if the conventional method 
of drawing up recipes were departed from, and if very simple 
means of ascertaining temperature, which are now altogether 
neglected, were made use of. The fact that in an English kitchen 
a cookery book is nine times out of ten nearly useless is due to 
three causes—the stupidity of cooks, the ignorance of mistresses, 
and the want of clearness and fulness in the instructions given. 
The first difficulty, of course, which has to be overcome in getting 
a dish prepared is the dulness and apathy of the ordinary English 
cook. Given a recipe, she proceeds to interpret it according to a 
marvellous system of her own, the leading features of which com- 
monly appear to be that materials having strong flavours are to 
be largely used, and that an intense heat applied for a short 
time produces precisely the same result as a moderate heat 
applied for a long time. To run counter, indeed, to the most 
simple and best established rules of cookery seems to be the 
— delight of the ordinary female domestic, and it may be 

ought that so dense is the stupidity of women of this class as 
to make anything but very simple dishes impossible in most 
English households, Perhaps, however, it might not be im- 
possible to overcome to a certain extent their dulness and 
perversity, to introduce variety into daily meals, and to make 
dinner parties possible without putting an imperious and ex- 
travagant stranger in command of the kitchen, if only some 
intelligence and knowledge were brought to bear on culinary 
matters, or, in other words, if the mistresses of houses would 
take the trouble to learn their work, and would gain some 

uaintance with the processes of French cookery. Ignorant 
people are not likely to be improved by ignorant supervision, and 
very ignorant is, commonly speaking, the supervision of the 
British matron. The mistress of a French house can generally, 
when a dish served at her table is unsatisfactory, say what is 
wrong with it, An English lady is hopelessly puzzled if her 
entrées are unfit to eat, and can only declare that the cook had 
very good recipes, but that in some unknown way she has de- 
parted from them. Not unnaturally perhaps the cook pays no 
attention to the fault-finding of an incompetent critic, and con- 
tinues in a state of hardened sin. A very moderate amount of 
trouble in learning something about cookery would give the 
mistress of a. house such knowledge as would enable her to 
criticize her cook’s work to some p' , and perchance, by point- 
ing out the precise nature of shortcomings, to cause amendment; but 
this knowledge the mistress of a house does not, asa rule, think 
it worth while to obtain. The afternoon tea which adds so largely 
to her medical man’s income makes dinner a matter of indifference 
to her, and, disposing of all difficulties by saying that people must 
not expect work like that of club chefs in private houses, she re- 


mains in a condition of wilful ignorance almost as lamentable ag 
that of her servant. Clearly, where there is such apathy and in- 
dolence on the part of the superior, and such perverse stupidi 
on the part of the subordinate, cookery books are not likely to be 
of much service, and the consequences of attempting to use them 
may be painful in the extreme. 

Where, however, things are differently ordered, where there 
is intelligence and goodwill, where the mistress of the house 
has some knowledge, and the cook is painstaking, the study of 
recipes is not always followed by satisfactory results. Great care 
is taken and directions are strictly followed, but nevertheless only 
insipid dishes are produced. The reason for this failure, which too 
often occurs, is to be found in the fact that recipes have generally 
been drawn up by men who thoroughly understood the practical 
work of preparing food, but had not the capacity necessary for 
giving written instruction. Recipes are usually wanting in clear- 
ness and fulness, and there are frequently such gapsin the descrip- 
tion of cooking operations as can only be filled up by those who 
have a considerable knowledge of culinary work. As we 
have said, a recipe is often of use only to an accomplished 
cook. It would be easy to verify this by analysing the ac- 
counts given in some of the best-known cookery books of the 
principal processes followed in the preparation of food; but to 
do this would require a detailed and technical description 
of kitchen work. One shortcoming on the part of the authors 
of cookery books may, however, be pointed out, as showing 
how very narrow and dull they have been. Each speaks with 
coutempt of his predecessors, and each follows precisely the 
same plan as his predecessors, failing to see what might be 
thought the most obvious improvements on their method of 
description. So far as we are aware, no systematic effort has 
ever been made to record the temperatures at which different 
sorts of foods are cooked. No doubt, with some kinds of cooking 
this, though not impracticable, would be extremely difficult; 
but with others, and amongst them the most important, it would 
be easy enough. It would be necessary only to state the precise 
quantity of fluid and of each solid, and to say how long certain 
temperatures were to be maintained. The use of a thermo- 
meter would remove all chance of error; but the idea of using 
one does not seem to have occurred to any cook who has pub- 
lished a book for the information of the world. It was, however, 
suggested by an amateur who wrote a very amusing work on the 
processes of the French kitchen and the titles of French dishes. 

While writers on cooking are so careless as to overlook such an 
obvious aid to instruction, it can hardly be expected that their 
works will be valuable, or that much practical knowledge will be 
gained from the study of them. That cookery books should have been 
hazy in Dr. Kitchiner’s time, and that he should have failed in his 
well-meant effort to give unmistakable directions, is not surprising ; 
but it is certainly remarkable that now, when the subject has re- 
ceived so much attention, works of this class should still be so 
crude and confused. A really good cookery book yet remains to 
be written, and at a time when the desire for literary distinction is 
so general we would suggest this subject for the consideration of 
young and ambitious authors. ‘The union of large natural 
gifts with great powers of labour would no doubt be requisite for 
success ; but success, if attained, would be without a parallel. 


MODERN DANCING. 


A= the topics of small talk current in a modern ballroom 
nothing is more commonly made a matter of comment than 
the improvement which the last few years have developed in 
modern dancing, round dances only being understood by the term 
dancing. The self-complacency of the remark is tempered by 
the admission which it involves, that its author is personally in- 
cluded in the condemnation implicitly passed on the dancing of 
society in its unregenerate days. Usually there is no reluctance 
in confessing this, and the satisfaction of contemplating present 
excellence receives a sober tinge from the reflection that time was 
when this excellence was not. It is the prayer of the Pharisee 
refined ; we congratulate ourselves, not so much that we are not 
as other men are, as that we are not now what once we were. 
With each rising generation the novel charms of present 
practice outdazzle the sober attractions of memories of the past, 
and this must be allowed for in estimating at their true value 
modern praises of-the modern waltz. But when all has been 
said and done, the broad fact remains that, within the last few 
ears, waltzing has advanced from a form of exercise to something 
ike an art. Passing over minor details of style, the principal points 
of improvement seem to be a keener appreciation of time, and a mode 
of motion more equable, more rhythmic, and hence more graceful. 
Both of these are in a great measure due to an alteration in the 
character of modern dance music. The uneven melody of waltzes 
like the “ Mabel,” and the rattle of the now almost obsolete 
galop, have yielded to a strain which, whether melting into 
languor or swelling into passion, is ruled throughout by an in- 
exorable three-time which bends the wildest vagaries to its sway. 
This is certainly the cause of the added grace which the mode of 
motion in waltzing exhibits. There isa dreamy magic about the 
measure which the limbs of its votaries cannot long resist, and 
which has charms to soothe into sobriety even the frantic violence 
of a provincial dewx temps. Contrasted with the style which 
it has supplanted, it is like the quiet might of an Atlantic 
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roller in mid-ocean compared with the choppy seas of the 
Channel. But the main cause of the improvement lies deeper 
than this, and is to be found in the keener musical sense of 
the age, Which has at last brought people to recognize that true 
dancing consists in a motion of the whole body in time with the 
music, not in the execution of certain steps with more or less 
mechanical accuracy, to which the accompaniment of music is 
merely a superfluous luxury, Nor is it in this respect alone that 
the old order changeth ; the uniform rotation which contented our 
simple forefathers has given place to a series of complicated move- 
ments, wherein no invidious preference is given to any particular 
form of progression. As fancy dictates, or the exigencies of steer- 
ing require, the skilled performer glides forwards or backwards, or 
winds away in a “ reverse.” Upon this latter practice much abuse 
has been heaped, and not without some justice: but, on the 
whole, it must be reckoned a gain, The questionable taste of a 
person who, after a preliminary stagger, hurls himself and his 
partner in the teeth of the stream of other dancers, is probably 
obvious to everybody except the offender. Still, if the practice be 
used and not abused, the testimony is well-nigh universal which 
tells of the relief it affords to physical exhaustion and giddiness, 
apart from its merits as a means of avoiding collisions. 

So far our strain has been one of almost unmixed eulogy; but 
there is another side to the picture. Ma@jpara 
ness has its penalties as well as its privileges, and it may be 
doubted whether those who know the art best enjoy it the 
most. Asa nation, we are supposed to take our pleasure sadly, 
and certainly our dancers fursish some brilliant examples of 
this national characteristic. Whether the pleasure is of that 
intense sort which is akin to pain, or whether some dim prescience 
of the future greatness of their art oppresses the minds of profi- 
cient waltzers with a sense of painful responsibility, we do not 
presume to decide ; but certain it is that during their performances 
they usually assume an air of solemnity which approaches the 
lugubrious. Curiously enough the converse may often be noticed. 
Probably no one enjoys a ball more keenly than a dancer of the 
orthodox uncompromising deux temps school. Beaming with 
joviality, he bursts upon the throng; the wary and the forewarned 
are on the alert, and give him a wide berth; but woe to the luck- 
less couples upon whom he falls, for they run no small chance of 
being ground to powder. Strips of severed raiment, and such facial 
contortions as genteelly suppressed agony permits, attest the resist- 
less energy of his course. Fortunately his isa mode of motion which 
is rapidly converted into heat, and exhausted nature soon brings him 
toa standstill, exhibiting the plainest traces ofa partial dissolution 
of his too solid flesh. Nevertheless he is game to the end, and 
between his gasps exclaims triumphaatly to his partner, “ That 
was a capital turn.” To do him justice, he is perfectly uncon- 


scious that he is the curse of the ballroom; and he lays no claim | 


to excellence in dancing, such enjoyment as he derives from it 
differing little from the pleasure that a healthy animal takes in 
exercise, 

There is yet another type of bad dancer to whom dancing is a 
source of subtle joy, but with him the pleasure is due to a secret 
conviction of his own superiority. This is the man who regards 
with equal contempt the modern ¢rots temps and the deux temps 
of ancient days; to him the latter is an exhibition of barbarous 
violence, the former is ‘a lurch. His notion of waltzing is to circle 
stealthily round his partner at any pace which commends itself 
to his sense of fitness. He disregards time as completely as 
the deux temps dancer ; but, as a sort of concession to popular 
feeling on the subject, he punctuates his movements by a series 
of curious dips. Of himself he will probably say that he dances 
the “ old ” trois temps, or more commonly the “ real” trois temps; 
and, murmuring some such confidence to his partner, he begins 
his rather elaborate revolutions, at the same time composing his 
face into a smile which, for sweetness and play of feature, might 
rival the expression of a Chinese idol. 

We have said that the prevailing tendency of modern dancing 

is in the direction of quiet grace. But, in opposition to this, the 
partial popularity of such dances as the polka and the schottische 
presents a strange anomaly which must not be overlooked. Dances 
of this description may be regarded as a reactionary impulse 
in which the forces of disorder find convenient expression. 
There is not much to be said on behalf of the polka as it is too 
often danced. But this is the fault, not of the dance, but of the 
dancers, A short time ago it was our privilege to have pointed 
out tous “the best polkist in London”; and the peculiar charm 
of this gifted person’s dancing appeared to be the facility with 
which he flung his partner on the floor. Probably the dance owes 
Some of its popularity to the fact that it can claim to be reckoned 
asa “round” dance. It is a sort of social compromise; and ac- 
cordingly a lady is enabled to put off with a polka a partner whose 
feelings would be outraged by the offer of a “ square.” 

_ The case of the schottische is rather different. In spite of being 
disguised under a foreign name, it is of genuine Highland origin, 
and is stamped with the genuine peculiarities of Scotch dancing. 
Broadly speaking, the distinction embodied in these peculiarities 
may be expressed by saying that, whereas the ideal of English 

cing is a nearly horizontal movement, the salient feature of 
Scotch dances is the yertical motion of the steps employed. 
In their peculiar style these Scotch dances are capable of a high 
degree of artistic excellence, and with a proper environment are 
extremely interesting. On their native soil, and danced by persons 
among whom the. associations with which they are linked still 
dinger; the enthusiasm which: they evoke is perfectly intelligible; 


but they seem somewhat out of place in a London drawing-room. 
There exists, moreover, iz connexion with them a practice which 
we conclude is an inseparable accident of their proper performance; 
we refer to the barbaric yells in which the pent-up emotions of 
their votaries seek relief. These may have been most appropriate 
in the mouths of heroes of the Mic-Mac Methuselah type; doubt- 
less the last moments of “ta great MacPhairson” were soothed 
by the chivalrous tribute of the “three warlike howls” with 
which his victorious enemy preluded the fatal blow at his vitals ; 
but since the practice of disembowelling has ceased to obtain as a 
mode of expressing personal differences, such utterances lose much 
of their point. 

What may be the future destiny of the waltz is a matter of 
some doubt. Its rapid development in the last few years has 
given it something of a professional character, which has caused 
it to be regarded with a certain amount of antipathy or distrust. 
Unfortunately, also, it is not always the best dancers who are in 
other respects the most socially desirable acquaintances. And it 
may be that a combination of some such considerations will banish 
waltzing, for a time at least, from the upper strata of society. 
While recognizing the possibility of such an occurrence, we think 
it would be one to be deplored. With us, as with most nations, 
civilized or savage, dancing has at all times found a place among 
the number of social accomplishments. Early in the century, 
the figure dances which then prevailed yielded the palm of popu- 
larity to the waltz, and we are probably safe in saying that their 
glory has departed for ever. And this is no matter either for 
marvel or regret. The correlation of bodily and mental phenomena 
is established beyond the possibility of question, and the law 
of causation, whether its action be obvious or obscure, applying 
alike to things great and to things small, regulates our most 
trifling physical movements no less than our profoundest intel- 
lectual judgments. And therefore, if we can but interpret aright, 
we may as surely look to find in the amusements of a nation some 
expression of its aggregate mental state as we may expect to see 
it adapt its clothing to its climate. Accordingly, if we take into 
account the amazing development which this century has seen in 
every branch of intellectual and esthetic culture, we may cease to 
wonder that the stately but passionless beauty of the minuet 
should fail to satisfy the quickened emotional cravings of the present 
generation. If the waltz has lost something of the grace of 
the older dance, it has gained in what may be called poetic power; 
and this is the secret of its success. As an emotional outlet, it 
meets more fully the requirements of the age which has given it 
birth; or, as it may be expressed in the language of evo- 
lution, it supplies a more complete adjustment of our inner to our 
outer relations. And the truth of this is in no way affected by 
the fact that modern opinion condemns the older methods of 
waltzing as imperfect; fur the same process of evolution which 
caused the minuet to be discarded for the waltz has effected, and 
will doubtless continue to effect, important modifications in the form 
of thelatter. Therefore, that dancing as an art, inits latest expression, 
the waltz, should exhibit an increasing elaborateness in response 
to the increasing complexity of our mental organization, is at 
once both natural and proper. Indeed the wonder is that, as an 
art, it should be still so imperfectly developed. If a person 
ignorant of music, or wholly destitute of a voice, should as- 
sume to inflict upon society his crude efforts to sing or play, the 
act would justly be resented as an impertinent outrage; and it is 
not easy to see why the same social censure should not fall upon 
the head of the unskilled dancer, whose unlovely antics, besides 
causing serious physical inconvenience to his neighbours, are a 
gross desecration of the poetry of motion, That such things are tole- 
rated is due to our relatively incomplete recognition of the sesthetic 
element in dancing, compared with that which we accord to the 
sister art of music. But, though we may admit this incomplete- 
ness as a present fact, we need not suppose that no improve- 
ment is possible, and still less lament any tendency in this 
direction. 

Tosome persons the subject may seem too trivial todeserve serious 
attention ; but such a view will probably in the long run give way 
to the growing artistic feeling of the age. agar that art is daily 
becoming more and more closely interwoven with the habits and 
surroundings of our existence, it seems scarcely too bold to predict 
that the future is not far distant when the eye shall grow musical 
as well as the ear, and the esthetics of rhythmic motion shall re- 
ceive some share of the cultivation now bestowed upon harmonious 
, sound. Should this point ever be reached, we may have reason 
| to be grateful to dancing for having added ove more to the 
~remggd of artistic interests whereby we seek to make gracicus our 
| lives. 


THE FRENCH STAGE A CENTURY AGO. 


T is a trite remark that the theatre plays a far more important 
part in the life of an agen | Parisian than of an ordinary 
Londoner; and proofs of its truth abound in such volumes as the 
Soirées Parisiennes, collected from the reportage of the Figaro, in 
the many sketches and biographies of actors and actresses which 
are constantly issued, and in the more solid records of the dra- 
matic events of each year which are well represented by Les 
Annales du Thédtre et de la Musique. For the sixth issue of 
this, compiled and written by MM. Edouard Noél and Edmond 
Stoullig, a preface has been composed by M. Henri de Lapom- 
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meraye, who points out the value of such an undertaking as that 
of MM. Noél and Stoullig, remarking that it would be a very 
pleasant thing to have such a summing up of the dramatic 
events of 1779 as he here finds of the matic events of 
1879. He then goes on to supply the deficiency as to 1779, 
as far as he can, from “des @lmanachs fort précieux mais 
dont la nomenclature séche et aride ne dit quelque chose que 
si l'on compléte et vivifie la ung par Vhistoire littéraire 
du temps; or c'est Ja toute une longue besogne.” M. de 
Lapommeraye has, however, disinterred various interesting facts 
from these almanachs. He begins by contrasting the operatic 
events of 1879 with those of the corresponding year in the 
last century. Little happened at the “Académie Nationale 
de Musique” in 1879; but on the 18th of May in 1779 the same 
Academy produced Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris, which excited as 
much enthusiasm and opposition as in later days Herr Wagner's 
operas have excited at other theatres. M. de Lapowmeraye gives a 
story of the time for which many parallel stories of later date might 
be found. Some one remarked, ‘‘ qu'il y avait de beaux morceaux 
dans cet opéra.” ‘fo this the Abbé Arnaud replied, “ Il n'y en a 
qu'un.” “ Lequel?” “ L’ouvrage tout entier.” M. de Lapom- 
meraye might have added the somewhat interesting fact that 
Gluck was sixty-five years old when he composed Iphtyenta in 
Tauris. Two days before the production of Gluck’s opera (his 
masterpiece M. de Lapommeraye somewhat rashly calls it), there 
was given on the same stage “un interméde italien, dont la 
musique est de Piccini — Jl Vago disprezzato ou le Fat 
méprisé.” The writer goes on to say with rhetoric that 
verges upon the ridiculous, that the names of Gluck 
and Piccini are characteristic of their epoch just as were 
the names of Franklin and Lafayette. He might as well, writing 
according to his own ingenious idea for the next century, talk of 
MM. Gounod and Lecocq as characteristic of the present epoch. 
Piccini had this advantage or disadvantage over Lecocq that he 
wrote no less than three hundred operas, to say nothing of 
oratorios. One thinks with a shudder of Alexandre Hardy the 
French dramatist. M. de Lapommeraye gives a list, which it must 
have cost him some trouble tu compile, of various operas produced 
in 1779, in which we find mixed such incongruous names of com- 
posers as those of Traetta, Anfossi, Gardel, Sacchini, Paisiello, 
and Christian Bach. A story which M. de Lapommeraye tells 
of Sophie Arnould, introducing it with a perhaps unnecessary re- 
ference to the conduct of a distinguished French actress ona recent 
occasion, is curious in more ways than one. Sophie Arnould, it seems, 
called out to Francceur, the conductor at the opera, “ What is the 
meaning of this? ‘There seems to be a mutiny in your band.” 
“ Mutiny?” replied Francoeur, ‘“ We are all here on duty in 
the King’s service, and the duty is a pleasure.” “I should like to 
make my duty a pleasure,” replied Sophie Arnould, “ but your 
band interrupts me and prevents my singing.” ‘ Cependant, 
mademoiselle, nous allons de mesure.” ‘“ De mesure, quelle béte 
est-ce 1a? Suivez-moi, monsieur, et sachez que votre symphonie 
est la trés-humble servante de l’actrice qui récite.” It might be 
well if some conductors of the present day would think over this 
somewhat unpolished, but not the less sensible, retort of Mlle. 
Arnould’s. The function of the orchestra in opera always has 
been, and we trust always will be, to accompany the vocal 
=e One of the many accusations brought against Herr 
Wagner is that he has subordinated the voice to his instru- 
mentation, an accusation which is not supported by study of 
his scores. It is only on rare occasions and for special purpose 
and effect that he seems to think more of the orchestra than of 
the voice. Speaking roughly, he seldom if ever makes a solo 
voice passage the complement of the orchestral music instead 
of making the band act as a support to the voice. In 
his choruses he is more open to blame in this respect; but it 
must Le said that few lovers of music would care to have the 
scoring of his choruses changed. The fault of which Sophie 
Arnould complained a century ago is but too common still; and 
now, as then, the responsibility for it rests with conductors, and 
not with composers. Few yap ong (and here we mean by 
opera-goers people who go to the opera because they love music) 
have not sutlered from the intolerable noise which, in many pas- 
sages of many well-known operas, conductors produce, thus giving 
the singers the unhappy choice of either remaining practically silent 
or straining their voices to an unnatural and disagreeable extent in 
order to keep up with the horrible din of the band. . 

From the opera M. de Lapommeraye passes naturally to the 
Frangaise, and speaks of Préville, Brizard, Molé, Dugazon, Des 
Essarts, De Larive, Vanhove, Courville, Dorival, Florence, and 
Ponteuil. Vanhove, “qui jouait les Don Diégue, le viett Horace,” 
taught the science of acting to his daughter, who afterwards 
married Talma, and with whom Robespierre fell in love. Préville 
was for thirty-three years the leading actor of the Francaise, and to 
judge from a quotation made by M. de Lapommeraye trom Dazin- 
court he seems to have been a kind of mixture of MM. Delaunay, 
Got, and Coquelin. “Nouveau protée, nul avant lui n’a présenté 
au public plus de variété dans les personnages ; crispins, manteauz, 

anciers, amants, tuteurs, valets, tous ces caractéres ont été em- 

is de son génie créateur.” To this general encomium Dazincourt 
adds, as a particular instance of Préville’s skill, this anecdote. 
“ He concealed his own identity so completely in that of whatever 
character he represented, that one night at Fontainebleau when he 
playing in the official stationed 
e wing seeing him appr with his degraded appearance, 
met him half-way and told him to be off.” Too much Eapestanes 


| M. de Tocqueville says that “ 


is perhaps attached to stories of this kind concerning actoy 
of a past age. Garrick is the hero of many such anecdotes, 
and there are almost as many criticisms extant of his per. 
formances which tend to show that, great as he was in certain 

rts, he was not the supreme and perfect master of every 
ranch of his art which popular estimation supposes him to 
be. It is indeed incredible that either Garrick, Préviile, Talma, 
Macready, or, to come down to the present day, Mr. Irving, should 
be equaily good in every part included in a wide range. To our 
thinking, an actor cannot be called great unless he possesses 
besides a marked genius, a certain amount of versatility ; but that 
any actor, however great, should be equally successful in the parts 
of ‘ crispins, manteaux, financiers, amants, tuteurs, valets,” is in- 
conceivable. Molé, for instance, admirable as he was in a certain 
type of part, appears never to have attempted anything beyond the 
line in which he first obtained success. He was, as M. de Lapom- 
meraye reminds us, “ the type of elegance and high breeding and, 
to cut the matter short, the first and perfect Almaviva in the 
Mariage de Figaro.” To this is added, with a strange air of 
vagueness, the statement that it was to Molé “ qu’un jeune 
auteur remit un jour un rouleau de papier blanc qu'il développa 
devant lui, aprés que le comédien lui eut déclaré qu'il avait 
lu la piéce et qu'elle était détestable.” Somewhat similar stories 
have been and are current in the present century, and people 
who know to what trials managers and actors are constantly 
exposed, in the matter of so-called plays submitted to them by 
writers who are utterly ignorant of the art of play-writing, 
may without much dilfliculty think that Molé’s sin was venial, 
Of De Larive M. de Lapommeraye tells us that he was handi- 
capped by succeeding Lekain and preceding Talma ; “il est écrasé 
entre ces deux colosses de l'art tragique. M. Alphonse Royer, 
quiaconnu Larive, nous conte que ce tragédien lui a déclaré, en 
1823, n'étre jamais retourné au Théitre Francais, méme comme 
spectateur, depuis que ce petit Talma y régnait en maitre.” 
One of the most interesting of the events which M. de 
Lapommeraye has rescued from semi-obscurity is the account of 
the performance on the 31st May, 1779—the anniversary of 
Voltaire’s death. On this occasion Agathocle, “ tragédie en cing 
actes, qui avait été composé en méme temps qu’Jréne,” was given. 
Voltaire, forty days before his death, had suggested the cast for 
this play. On the 2oth of April, 1778, he wrote, “ It seems to me 
that Molé and Larive ‘joueront bien les enfants d’Agathocle, 
qu’Ydusan convient fort 4 Montel, que les cheveux blancs et la 
voix de Brizard suffiront pour Agathocle, et que le réle d’Ydace 
est beaucoup plus dans le caractére de Mme. Vestris que celai 
d’'Iréne, pourvu qu'elle se défasse de l’énorme multitude de ses 
gestes.’” The last provision shows a close observation of a common 
fault to which many comedians, French and English, might still 
pay attention with advantage to themselves and to their 
audiences. The cast which Voltaire designed was not com- 
pletely carried out, and, unfortunately, the exact programme 
of the performance of Agathocle cannot be found. It is 
curious to find that, before its production (on May 31, 1779), 
Vanhove, who was sematnier for the week, had thought it neces- 
sary to send a circular to al! the other writers who had pieces 
waiting for production, and it is pleasant to learn that none of 
these writers claimed precedence. They order these matters 
differently, if not better, nowadays. 

We have been led into dwelling chiefly on the many interesting 
subjects suggested by M. de Lapommeraye’s preface to “ Les annales 
du théatre,” to the exclusion of much curious and, to the student 
of the theatre, valuable matter contained in the book itself. We 
regret this the less because it would be impossible within the 
limits of an article to convey an adequate notion of the amount or 
quality of the information which the volume contains, 


REVIEWS. 


M. GUIZOT IN PRIVATE LIFE.* 


ME. SIMPSON is fortunate in the opportunity of presenting 
4¥I to English readers a singularly interesting book. Fier trans- 
lation is in accuracy and idiomatic grace worthy of the original 
and of the subject. ‘There is scarcely a phrase in the book which 
betrays the translation from French to English. Mrs. Simpson 
appropriately quotes from a former publication of her own Mr. 
Senior's remark after a visit to Val Richer in company with bis 
daughter that “ M. Guizot is never greater or more amiable than 
in his own family.” In another part of Mr. Senior's “Conversations” 
. Guizot is always charming. .. « 
He is a perfect picture of an ex-statesman, homme de lettres et pére 
de famille, falling back on literature and the domestic affections.” 
As M. Guizot survived for nearly thirty years his retirement or 
exclusion from public life, he was happy in his faculty of occupy- 
ing himself with literary pursuits, and in the domestic society of 
two or three generations of his descendants. His Norman home of 
Val Richer presents in Mme. de Witt’s incidental sketches a 
singularly attractive picture of the kindly patriarchal life which is 
common in France and almost unknown in England. His two 


* Monsieur Guizot in Private Life, 1787-1874. By his daughter, 
Madame de Witt. Translated by M. C. M. Simpson. London: Hurst & 
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daughters with their husbands, their children, and at last their 
dchildren, his son, and his son’s family, resided either wholly 
or occasionally in M. Guizot’s house ; and a sister and an aunt of 
the sons-in-law also formed a part of the elastic and united family 
circle. The head of the house was the favourite and the confidant 
of more than one generation of children. While he directed the 
Government of France, he found time to choose dresses and buy 
ornaments for his daughters, who were then entering for the first 
time into society. The tenderness of nature which caused him to 
feel domestic sorrows deeply was inseparable from the chief plea- 
sures of his daily life; but after heavy losses he was never free 
from anxiety for his surviving children. No fallen statesman has 
borne with more cheerful dignity the collapse of his schemes and 
his hopes. Fortunately for himself, he was an able and popular 
writer as well as an orator and a Minister; and he had no diffi- 
culty in resuming his early rey At eighty-seven years he 
had in the course of nature outlived the many friends whom he 
had loved and esteemed. In one of his later letters he remembers 
with especial affection the Duke of Broglie and Lord Aberdeen. 

It is well that Mme. de Witt’s domestic records stand wholly 
apart from M. Guizot’s published Memoirs, which left a less agree- 
able impression. His apology for his political career was too 
monotonous in its complacent self-satisfaction. He had done 
great services to his country; he was above suspicion of 

nal meanness or obliquity; and he was through life 
consistent in his love of ordered liberty, and in his antagonism 
to anarchy and revolution. He also attached great and perhaps 
just value to the share which he had taken as Minister of Public 
truction in the promotion of national education. His convic- 
tion that he had preserved the peace of Europe was so far 
justified that he assisted the King in repressing the turbu- 
nt policy of M. Thiers in 1840, and that there was no war 
during his tenure of office; but his conduct of foreign affairs 
brought his country more than once to the verge of an unpro- 
yoked rupture with England. His defence of the Pritchard 
outrage disturbed even the calmness of Sir Robert Peel, with 
the characteristic result of qualifying M. Guizot’s admiration of 
the great English Minister. ‘‘ Peel,” he said, “is not so perfect 
a statesman as Aberdeen, for Peel sometimes regarded me with 
suspicion, while I always possessed the unqualified confidence of 
Aberdeen.” He may be pardoned for expressing after his own fall 
a natural satisfaction in the temporary overthrow of Lord Pal- 
merston by his dismissal from office through the agency of Lord 
John Russell. There were faults on both sides, and, with or 
without reason, Palmerston, unlike the leaders of the Conservative 
ty, habitually distrusted the austere French Minister, and took 
Tittle trouble to conceal his opinion; yet Palmerston did him the 
service of providing the flimsy pretext by which alone M. Guizot 
attempted to excuse the worst act of his life. If Lord Aberdeen 
had been at the Foreign Office, M. Guizot might perhaps have de- 
clined to forfeit his good opinion by the monstrous Spanish marriage. 
His domestic policy admitted of a better defence, for subsequent 
events proved the weakuess of the dynastic Liberals and the in- 
capable violence of the Republicans. Yet M. Guizot ought to 
have been convinced by experience that he had made a mistake in 
refusing any modification of the electoral system. Not only was 
the constitutional base too narrow for the superstructure, but the 
methods by which the King and his Minister controlled the 
elections necessarily involved corruption. M. Guizot would have 
been too proud to profit by a job, but he had no scruple in offering 
to his supporters inducements which were scarcely distinguishable 
from bribes. But for the weakness of the King the miserable out- 
break of 1848 might have been suppressed ; but it was scarcely pos- 
sible that M. Guizot and his knot of electors should continue long 
to rule the country. It is true that the ability of the representa- 
tives, as in some other countries, bore an inverse proportion to the 
number of their constituents. No later Assembly has been equal 
in eloquence or general capacity to the Chamber in which Guizot 
contended with Thiers, with Berryer, and Lamartine. Of all the 
great competitors, Guizot was, in the judgment of many com- 
petent critics, the first. Not only an orator, but a debater, he held 
& position in the Chamber scarcely inferior to that which had once 
belonged to Pitt in the House of _Seomnteoel Others preferred the 
Vivacious ease of Thiers, but no third rival was placed on a level 
with either. 

It is pleasant to turn from political controversies to a private 
and domestic life which, if Mme. de Witt’s loving testimony may 
be accepted, seems to have been faultless. His father and mother, 
André Francois Guizot and Sophie Elizabeth Bonicel, were both 
descended from old Protestant families ; and by one of the strange 
anachronisms which partially explain the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion, they were married in 1786 by a pastor whose ministry was still 
peat, so that neither the marriage nor the birth of their 

ous son, Francois-Pierre-Guillaume, in the following year 
could be legally registered. It is not surprising that M. André 
Guizot, an able and rising advocate, eagerly welcomed a revolution 
which at least put an end to the relics of obsolete tyranny. Not less 
mm accordance with the course of events and the spirit of the 
time was his judicial assassination under the more brutal and 
more murderous despotism of Robespierre and his accomplices, 
Mme, Guizot remained for fifty-four years so faithful to his memory 
that, although she devoted her life to her children, and afterwards 
to the children of her son, they seem never to have engrossed her 
whole attachment. She was in narrow circumstances; but she 
contrived to give her sons a complete education at Geneva under 

own inspection and with her constant aid. Her eldest son at 


the age of eighteen left her to study law at Paris, though he wished 
to devote himself exclusively to literature. After a time Mme. 
Guizot acquiesced in his wishes; and he soon made himself 
known, and mixed with the best literary society. At the age of 
twenty-five he was appointed to the chair of Modern History, 
specially created for him by M. de Fontanes, then President of the 

niversity. On the Restoration he was, on the recommendation 
of M. Royer Coilard, made Secretary to the Ministry of the In- 
terior under the Abbé de Montesquiou; and after the flight of 
Louis XVIII. he accepted a mission to the King at Ghent on 
behalf of the party of Constitutional Monarchy. In after years his 
opponents never ceased to hold him up to popular odium as “the 
man of Ghent.” Another denomination which he shared with 
many of his friends receives from Mrs. Simpson an explanation 
which will be new to most readers. The name of Doctrinatre was 
given to the followers of Royer Collard, because in his youth he 
had been educated in a college of Prétres Doctrinaires, eet 
to a secular congregation called the Doctrine Chrétienne. Soon 
after the second Restoration M. Guizot, during the ascendancy 
of the extreme Royalists, retired from office, and resumed the 
historical lectures on which his early reputation was principally 
founded. M. Decazesin 1819 created for him an important office 
under the title of Director of Commercial and Departmental 
Affairs ; but in the reaction which followed the assassination of the 
Duke of Berri in the following year, M. Guizot was deprived of 
his office and of the rank of Councillor of State. His lectures 
were in 1822 prohibited for several years; but they were resumed 
in 1828, when M. de Martignac was making the last attempt to. 
induce Charles X. to reign as @ constitutional king. In the pre- 
vious year M. Guizot had been elected Deputy for Pont l’Evéque 
and Lisieux; and he soon became one of the leaders of the 
party which was equally opposed to absolute monarchy and to 
revolution. No politician has been through his whole life 
more thoroughly consistent. During his mission to Ghent, in 
his books, in his chair as a professor, in Parliament, and in 
office, he never wavered in his devotion to constitutional 
monarchy, though he cultivated no sentimental feeling of per- 


sonal loyalty. A Republic, he said, after his fall from power, 
would have suited him well enough, if Republics in France 
had not been associated with democratic revolution. On the ac- 


cession of Louis Philippe M. Guizot entered his first Cabinet ; and 
thenceforth his career forms a part of the history of the time. In 
private life, his happiness was only disturbed by the deaths of 
members of his family. 

M. Guizot’s first wife, Mlle. de Meulan, was a lady of noble 
family many years older than himself. Their acquaintance began 
with assistance which he afforded her in literary employments by 
which she eked out aslender income. By a natural process intellec- 
tual sympathy ripened into a warmer feeling, and their marriage, 
nottvithstanding the disparity of years, was thoroughly happy. 
Within a year after her death, in 1828, M. Guizot married os 
niece, Mile, Dillon, of whom her daughter says that “ true hap- 
piness is a rare and salutary spectacle,and it was afforded by Mme. 
Elisa Guizot to all who approached her, as long as God permitted 
her to live. Even her best friends can hardly call to mind 
or separate the details of her individual life; it was henceforth so 
entirely absorbed in that of her husband, so devoted to his interests, 
his affairs, and his occupations. She worked for him, she observed 
for him, she read and talked only for him.” Unfortunately, she 
died in 1833, leaving two daughters and a son. His eldest son, by 
his first wife, Francois Guizot, had become at a very early age the 
confidential friend and companion of his father, when he also died. 
M. Guizot survived his wife and son for forty years, but his grief 
for both always retained its freshness. To his son he sometimes 
applied the well-known saying of the Duke of Ormond, that “ he 
would rather have his dead Ossory than the best living son in 
Christendom.” One of his consolations for his domestic losses was 
found in assembling round him all that remained of the Meulan 
family. His first wife’s sister-in-law, his second wife's stepfather 
and his son, and his second wife’s nephew, lived under M. Guizot’s 
roof, which was afterwards to shelter and unite a younger genera- 
tion. None of the letters in the present volume are more interest- 
ing than those which he wrote to his daughters while they were 
still children. One letter contains an account of a visit to Windsor 
while he was Ambassador in England. His girls must have been 
delighted with his account of winning a lottery on the Ascot 
Cup, and of his missing his way at night in the Castle, and 
mistaking the Queen’s room for hisown. His mother, after the 
death of his second wife, undertook the care of his children with a 
zeal and devotion which verged on austerity. When M. Guizot, 
in consequence of the revolution of 1848, was forced to take refuge 
in England, Mme. Guizot, then at the age of eighty-four, at once 
joined him; but the agitation and the fatigue of the journey 

oved fatal; and she died within a few days of her arrival in 
Fo During his enforced exile of a year and a half, M. Guizot 
occupied a small house in Brompton. One of his daughters, who 
had lately lived in the splendid Hotel of Foreign Affairs at Paris, 
said in answer to an enquiry by an English friend whether she 
often went into the Park, “ No, they won't admit our carriage, the 
omnibus.” To M. Guizot’s great satisfaction, his daughters, soon 
after his return to France, married two brothers, M. Cornelis de 
Witt and M. Conrad de Witt, with both of whom he formed a 
cordial friendship. His son William also married some years 
afterwards; and the children of the three families formed a 
constant subject of interest to the grandfather. He had the mis- 
fortune to survive his elder daughter, Mme. Cornelis de Witt, 
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whose death was caused or accelerated by her sufferings and 
anxiety while she was shut up in Paris during the siege without 
the means of communicating with her family. Though she was 
only forty-three, her hair turned white in the interval; and after 
several attacks of illness she died in the following year. Mme. 
Conrad de Witt has done justice to his memory in an admirable 
record of his life. 


A STUDY OF SHELLEY.* 


PLE who take pleasure in the thought of what they call 
“subjective immortality,” that is, of life prolonged in the 
minds and memories of men, can scarcely be comforted by the 
posthumous fortunes of Shelley. Queer and third-rate were too 
many of his friends in his mortal days; he was the intimate of 
tarians and crotcheteers, as well as of Byron and Trelawny. 
His “subjective immortality ” in the writings of commentators, 
bibliographers, anecdote-mongers, has scarcely been more happy. 
One can imagine the wronged spirit crying to his admirers, “ Can 
you not leave my commas and my private affairs alone, and permit 
the literary sins of my nonage to perish unnoticed?” But Shelley’s 
private affairs, punctuation, and rude early sketches now furnish 
oecupation to a tribe of eee scribblers. Subjective im- 
mortality has its tories as well as its paradises. 

It peo te not be difficult for a hostile or unfair reviewer to 
make fun of Mr. Todhunter's Study. The style of Mr. Tod- 
hunter is often that of a poet who has not quite made up his 
mind to be acritic. The swan is scarcely accustomed to walking on 
the dusty highway. Thus, especially in Mr. Todhunter’s earlier 
chapters, there is a bewildering profusion of metaphor and of 
simile. Scriptural and poetical quotations are too frequent, and 
‘we grow particularly tired of ‘‘ the new wine ” of democratic ideas. 
The new wine is uncorked at least three times in the first forty-four 

We must complain, moreover, that Shelley is compared to 
too many atmospheric and other phenomena. On page four he fills 
our sky with the golden light of dawn. On the same page his 

is like vivid sheet-lightning, than which few things, 

except the electric light at the British Museum, can less resemble 
the golden light of dawn. On page 29 the poet’s “ moonlight 
seems to reflect the beams of some yet unrisen sun; and his sun- 
light has all the ethereal exhilaration of that of the first hours of a 
lorious day.” Perhaps these meteoric inconsistencies are caused 

Mr. Todhunter’s own speculative uncertainty. He speaks of 
Shelley as a poet of democracy, and we have not succeeded in dis- 
covering whether Mr. Todhunter thinks democracy all moonshine, 
or whether he regards it asan intermittent force—likesheet-lightning 
—to be observed at general elections; or whether, lastly, and prob- 
ably, he considers it the dawning power of a golden future. Mr. 
Todhunter is not at all the dupe of a belief in Shelley’s, or ap- 
parently, in any other philosophy. He is perfectly aware, as we 
shall see, that the poet’s optimism was crude and unpractical. But 
as he himself (p. 251-252) speaks about marriage as if it might be 
merely provisional institution, it can hardly be wrong to look on 
him as a sympathizer with some, at least, of Shelley's wilder 
notions. But this passage is not very distinct, and Mr. Todhunter 
certainly looks forward to no immediate change in the constitu- 
tion of the family. As an example of a milder inconsistency, it 
may be noticed that Mr. Todhunter speaks of Shelley’s poetry 
culminating “ in one keen, insistent, feminine shriek from the violin, 
Strained up to a terrible pitch” (p. 5); while (p. 7) “ his song is 
childlike rather than feminine.” We can hardly agree with both 
propositions, but we especially dissent from the latter. 

t will be observed that Mr. Todhunter’s style, manner, and 
ideas are more or less immature. This is, perhaps, the chief fault 
in an attempt at “a philosophical study of Shelley's works, which 
shall assign him his true place in our literature.” Mr. Todhunter 
has endeavoured “to study each poem as I believe Shelley himself 
would wish it to be studied, with a serious effort to comprehend 
the ideas which he desired to express in it.” Thiseffort is perfectly 
legitimate, for it is certain that Shelley did not pursue art for 
art’s sake alone. He was possessed of certain notions on social 
and political matters, certain “criticisms of life,” which, with 
& more or less consciously didactic purpose, he endeavoured to 
embody in poetry. But we cannot feel so sure that the 
best way to enjoy Shelley is to search for these ideas which 
the poet thought so valuable. It is quite certain that the 
ideas, the philosophy of Shelley, were valueless. They were 
the combined result of an extraordinary temperament and of ex- 
traordinary circumstances, Mr. Todhunter does not conceal his 
opinion that Shelley knew very little “of what is in men ”—that 
is, of human nature. He judged the world by himself, and no 
man was ever less the “ measure of the universe.” At Eton (as a 
school companion of the poet's informs us) Shelley liked to go 
about alone, and he would constantly break into violent spurts of 
running, as if he were impatient of ordinary movement. This 
lonely, impatient, and objectless haste characterized all his early 
— all the matter of which his first poems are the form. To 

is temperament the optimistic ideas of Rousseau and the theories 
of Godwin were congenial, and out of the current “ advanced ” 
notions of his time, framed his own vaporous philosophy. 
Mr. Todhunter speaks of 8 ignorance ot “ the natural his- 
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tory of man.” That ignorance is at the bottom of all theories of 

man’s original and natural perfection, now warped by “ conven. 

oe Thus the ideas which Shelley meant to express are perhaps 
disregarded. 

Tn reading the Revolt of Islam or Prometheus, we prefer to be 
delighted by the music and the images of the poetry rather than 
to reflect carefully on the theories which Shelley meant his poetry 
to embody. It is not that we think ideas out of place in poetry, 
but that Shelley’s ideas are of scarcely any but historical worth 
or moment. It is interesting, historically, to observe that a man 
of great genius thought thus and thus, but we may be allowed to 
let his notions blend and vanish in that aérial procession of beautiful 
form moving to beautiful music which is the poetry of Shelley. 

Mr. Todhunter has thought otherwise, and has carefully 
analyzed Shelley’s notions. His first chapter discusses, in language 
which might be less ornate and more clear, the “ Personality of 
Shelley.” The poet is contrasted with Mr. W. Whitman (we are 
sorry to see him in such company), with Blake, Victor Hugo, and 
the late Mr. J. S. Mill. Shelley has not “ the savage sensuality” 
of Mr. Whitman ; he is “the apostle of a new, if rather vague, 
religion,” he “converts his impulses into principles,” and “his 
actions have something of the beautiful unaccountableness of those 
of Goethe’s Mignon.” “ Shelley ravishes us away, in a whirlwind 
of passion, into a region where the moral virtues appear to us 
much as small garden-plots might appear to Elijah in his fiery 
chariot.” We regret that Mr. Todhunter has been ravished away 
into analysing Laon and Cythna, instead of the mature published 
work, the Revolt of Islam. Laon and Cythna was, we believe, 
suppressed by Shelley almost before it saw the light. The pro- 
digious error which defaces it, Mr. Todhunter of course recognizes 
and deplores. That error is perhaps as much to be traced to a 
morbid quality existing for a time in Shelley’s mind as to an explo- 
sion of his absurd philosophy. And as Shelley gave the world, 
not Laon and Cythna, but the Revolt of Islam, it was Mr. Tod- 
hunter’s business to comment on the latter poem. A Shakspearian 
critic would not give his space and attention almost solely to the 
earlier version of Hamlet. 

This necessary protest has led us away from the analysis of 
Shelley’s philosophy. It was originally composed of a strong 
reaction against custom and convention, and that reaction, again, 
was the result of a belief in man’s “natural” goodness, and in 
man’s power of returning to natural perfection by a momentary 
exercise of the will, To open men’s eyes, to awaken and stimulate 
the will to be natural and good, was the province of eloquence 
like Cythna’s, of poetry like Shelley's. There are moments when 
Mr. Todhunter almost seems to think that Shelley’s hopes have 
been fulfilled. “A faith such as his is a miracle-working power 
even in the real world ; it makes the impossible possible. The poet 
who creates a new ideal, and fills men’s hearts with the flame of a new 
desire, is a practical force in the stream of human development— 
and this Shelley has done.” Has he? We are aware of no facts 
that prove it. Mr. Todhunter himself cannot help smiling at the 
rapid and complete moral conversions which reward the eloquence 
of Shelley’s prophetesses and hermits. He says:— 

Shelley regards the miseries of mankind as due to some comparatively 
trifling aberration from an aboriginal state of perfection, to which all are 
capable of once more attaining. This aberration he accounts for on the 
hypothesis that some mysterious abstraction called Custom produces con- 

Iment, which prod pocrisy, vice, and lust, which produce priests 
and kings, who in their turn produce all the evils of life. 

And he adds that Shelley expected human regeneration “ when 
the equator coincides with the ecliptic,” while he frequently smiles 
at Shelley’s belief in the sudden moral action of the will. He has 
no faith, or very little, in the Shelleyan creed that 
Love and joy can make the foulest breast 
A paradise of flowers where peace might build her nest. 

On this theory, “when the enterprising burglar is not burgling,” 
he may be a very moral man. But doctrines of this sort do not 
“create a new ideal,” still less prove “a practical force in the 
stream of human development,” and so they seem to us the worth- 
less part of Shelley’s work, the part of that work which scarcely 
deserves serious attention. In short, we fail to see that Shelley 1s 
“an awakening spiritual force,” though he remains a poet almost 
solitary, and quite unsurpassed in many poetical excellences. But, 
as it appears that Shelley does spiritually awaken many under- 
graduates, there may be something in his verse which is concealed 
trom our criticism. There is certainly something moving and 
pathetic in his theory of what may be called passive revolt :— 

And if then the tyrants dare, 

Let them ride among you there, 

Slash and stab, and maim, and hew, 

What they like, that let them do. 
But no advice was ever less practical. We cannot follow Mr. 
Todhunter through his separate analysis of each poem. He neatly 
remarks that the didactic strain of Queen Mab is abandoned by 
Shelley for the mythical manner, which may be likened to the 
mythical manner of Plato, Ideas too exalted for daily life or 
for common comprehension Plato embodies in myths, like those 
in the Gorgias and the Republic. Shelley does the same in the 
Prometheus Unbound. We quote Mr. Todhunter'’s summary of 
the philosophy of the poem :— 

In this poem Shelley appears to have conceived of evil as arrest, abortion, 
retrogression, anachronism; the persistence of an obsolete something, ® 
lifeless husk, a withering leaf upon the Tree of Life, which must disappear 
when the flowering time of Eternity is fully come. Accordingly, we 
that there is a terrible slumbering power, lying in wait for Jupiter some 
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where in the dark abyss of Eternity : Demogorgon (which Shelley might 
ibly translate, according to an obvious, though unsound, etymology, 
“the grim one of the people”), begotten by Jove himself—a spirit of 
‘yebellion stirred up by the spirit of tyranny, and disappearing with it for 
ever when it has dethroned its father. But this grim one is something 
more than this. Jupiter has apparently begotten him; yet he tells his 
father that his name is Eternity, and bids him “ demand no direr name.” 
He is, if we dare conjecture, nothing less than Divine Justice itself—the 
eternal Nemesis which pursues crime—that Something in the universe 
which inexorably decides that this has fallen short of typical perfection and 
must perish, that that has had its season and must pass away ; and we may 
bly connect him with that all-powerful “ reason,” or moral necessity, 
which plays such an important part in Godwin’s Political Justice. In the 
end he reappears as “ the perfect law of liberty ’—that law of which no jot 
or tittle shall pass till all be fulfilled, but of which love is the fulfilment ; 
and it is as such, and not as the mere spirit of rebellion, that he dethrones 
the tyrannic and slavish law of the “ Prince of this world,” whose motive 
force is fear. 


Probably the lyrics in the Prometheus give pleasure enough to 
readers who are content to do without “ the meaning of this in- 
tense yet delicate breath of music, unearthly as a strain played in 
the highest register of united violins.” We wish Mr. Todhunter 
would explain this explanation. His criticism of the Cenct is much 
more naturally expressed. His book is written, we think, in per- 
fect good faith, and he has industriously attempted to qualify 
himself for his task. His faults of style are the faults of youth 
and of our time, and it is probable that in a few years they will 
amuse the author, Simplicity is one of the latest learned of 


literary lessons, 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND.* 


biel this volume of some five hundred pages we have all that 
remains of Mr. G. H. Lewes’s manuscripts in a state fit for pub- 
lication. The chapters here ented were not written out for the 
by their author, nor had they received his final corrections. 
ed the arrangement of the parts has been the work of the 
editor—the same editor under whose supervision the former 
volume, reviewed by us last year, was prepared for publica- 
tion. And the last forty pages, dealing with the “ Sphere of 
Intellect,” are only a fragment of a Problem—a fragment pos- 
sessing a personal interest from the fact that it was written 
hardly more than three weeks before the author's death. Under 
such circumstances, even when the hand of the most careful 
editor has done all that was possible for the notes consigned to 
him, it was inevitable that there should be some repetition, some 
want of sequence and connexion, some displacement and disorder. 
Parts of this volume are like the further workings of the author's 
mind upon problems raised and discussed before, and to which 
he felt the necessity of returning, not to unsay what he had said, 
but to try to say it otherwise. For instance, we have some fifty 
pages in the present volume on the nature of consciousness and 
unconsciousness. This discussion, here placed under the heading 
“ Mind as a Function of the Organism,’ is a resumption of an 
exposition of the same view in the volume published in 1877, where 
it formed part of the refutation of the doctrine of ‘“ animal 
automatism.” The restatement in the later volume even re- 
duces the same illustration—the antithesis of the feeling of 
ight and the feeling of darkness—which had been employed 
before, though this is now reinforced by a second exemplification, 
drawn from the mathematical negative, which is not a denial or 
obliteration of the positive, but its other-sidedness. 

But the circumstance that these sheets have necessarily wanted 
their author's las revision is not the sole cause of their detached 
and fragmentary character. It lay in the nature of Mr. Lewes’s 
plan and method of working out his ideas, that there should be no 
attempt to present a complete scheme of thought, or to give his 
volumes the form and framework of a system of philosophy. 
That he himself knew and intended this we may infer from the 


title which is common to all the three series of which his work . 


consists— Problems of Life and Mind. ‘The generality, not to say 
looseness, of this title, which Mr. Lewes borrowed from Aris- 
totle’s well-known work, left the author as free and unconfined as 
he could wish to be. It was open to him to take up or to leave 
alone exactly as it might suit him. He did not on his title-page 
undertake to exhaust his subject, or to connect one chapter with 
another, or even to be consistent with himself. By this plan 
something, no doubt, is lost in connectedness of thought, in 
thoroughness of survey, and in that testing process which is sup- 
ied by reapproaching our pet view from ever-new sides, and 
king at it again and again in all its possible relations. But, if 
something is lost, more is gained in the deliverance from the 
bondage of system-making and from the waste of thought occa- 
Sioned by the attempt to give subjective harmony to our know- 
And, in the present state of psychology, a treatise which 

should aim at being systematic would have to fill up gaps 
between the certainties of the science with many conjectural 
or hypothetical statements. Much of the freshness and origi- 
nality of Mr. Lewes’s volume is owing to his having adhered to the 
line of his own investigations, and not attempted an entire scheme 
of mind, or a chart of all the known and unknown regions of the 
uman microcosm. The injury done by any dogmatic scheme of 
thought to the thinker lies not so much in any possible erroneous- 
hess of a single doctrine, as in the necessity under which he feels 
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himself of trying every new impression by its capacity for being 
fitted into a place in the unalterable framework. 

It must not be concluded from what is now said that Mr. 
Lewes’s present volume is a rhapsody of unconnected fragments. 
It has, in an eminent degree, what critics are fond of calling “the 
higher unity” which springs from its being the genuine product 
of his own investigation, and not culled from the books of others. 
Nay more, though there is an absence of system, there are con- 
pos. Soa ideas which focus the special and partial lines of inquiry. 
One such governing conception, which is fundamental to Mr. 
Lewes’s psychology, and serves to combine his otherwise uncon- 
nected discussions, is that of the unity of all psychical processes. 
He is never weary of insisting that parts of the neural mechanism 
are analytical fictions, and that the sensorium is not any one fixed 
and defined organ of the central mass located in the brain, but the 
ideal conception of a movable centre. It is not the brain which 
thinks and feels, but the man. A feeling is the resultant of a complex 
of changes affecting the whole organism, changes in which present 
stimulations are blended with revivals of past stimulations. Every 
impression from an external source gives its particular direction ; 
this is encountered by a variety of cross-impressions pouring in in 
a continuous stream, and blending into a group or total result. 
This final issue is the attitude of the organism. The total of such 
attitudes, the residual effects of past stimulations and reactions, 
constitutes the personality of the man, isthe Ego, As experiences 
are multiplied and repeated, and more and more residua are 8 
up, there arises a co-ordinating system which renders us more and 
more independent of the immediate stimulus, more and more 
masters of the external. It modifies, annuls, or magnifies the im- 
pressions received, so that at one moment we are undisturbed by 
the roar of crowded streets, at another are distressed by the buzzing 
ofa fly. Parodying the words of Tennyson, we may say, “I am 


The necessity for insisting upon this unity of theinner life of the 
soul arises from the contrary practice which so long prevailed, and 
still prevails, with both biologists and psychologists. The dis- 
tinction of the five senses, one of the oldest observations of a rude 
physiology, has not ceased to exercise an influence on biology ; and 
though the truth of the oneness of the organism is admitted, it is 
often forgotten in the working language of biologists. And psy- 
chologists, though they no longer map out the mind into a score 
of separate “ faculties,” as used to be the case half a century ago, 
still insist upon certain main lines of demarcation as constituting 
generic differences among the mental functions. Herbart, for 
example, than whom none of the system-makers has more strongly 
insisted upon the oneness of the primary element, or primitive 
mental state, still makes sensation, feeling, intellect, and volition, 
distinct parts or energies of mind. 

The truth which Herbart thus seized by happy conjecture, and 
speculatively only without inductive confirmation, is now arrived 
at by physiology along the sure road of experiment and observation. 
It is in this volume adopted and expounded by Mr. Lewes with a 
rich variety of evidence, and carried with thoroughness into every 
psychological problem, the investigation of which it transforms, as 
it could not fail todo. The contrast between intellect and feeling 
seems obvious enough, and is well understood in practice and in 
speech. The psychology of the Greek schools was a upon the 
assumption of this fundamental antithesis, which was driven to an 
extreme point in the Peripatetic doctrine that the emotional soul 
was subject, along with the body, to decay and death, while the 
intelligence might continue to exist in a separate state. Such an 
hypothesis of a dual soul was very convenient for s ion, and 
corresponded roughly with a great number of the most common 
phenomena. But whenever philosophers made the attempt to 
approach the distinction more closely, and to assign the specific 
marks by which the ultimate facts of consciousness could be thus 
classified under the two heads of feeling and intelligence, they 
were always baffled in the attempt. In Mr. Lewes’s treatment 
of life and mind the distinction between thought and feeling 
entirely disappears. For many practical p he will allow 
us to continue to s of thought as if it were something 
wholly different from feeling; but the ultimate analysis 
of the facts of consciousness reveals a series of states, be- 
ginning with a stimulation and ending with a movement, each 
state in the series being compounded of the same elements, the 
difference between one state and another being constituted partly 
by succession in time, partly by the different proportions in which 
the elementary factors are combined. First the sense o: Te- 
ceives stimulation from without; upon this stimulation the organ- 
ism reacts, the reaction taking its specific determination from the 
organ stimulated. A reflex of attention is excited, an act of dis- 
cernment or consciousness of the difference of one group of neural 
units from the others which are present and crossing each other 
at the time—and the resultant is a sensation. The reaction of the 
sensitive organism is conditioned by the level of tension of the 
organism, and by its contents at the moment; these contents being 
all the residual effects of experience, together with all the 
neural processes still in action from past stimulations, Every fresh 
incident force which disturbs the existing balance of forces has a 
resultant sensation, emotion, or idea. This is the series—Sensation, 
Perception, Thought—which are thus seen to be merely stages.in 
one process of neural agitation. 

So far Mr. Lewes’s exposition follows on the lines laid down 
by previous investigators, and especially by Professor Bain in his 
work, The Emotions and the Will. At this point comes in that 
which Mr. Lewes regards as original in his own view, and as 
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necessary to complete the conception of the unity of all mental 
action. This is the doctrine that volition, external act, or move- 
ment, is only another point in the same series whose stages we 
have traced above. Mr. Lewes regards the presence of a motor 
element as necessary to every feeling whatever. This element 
varies, as the other elements of sensibility do, in the degree of its 
energy ; it is sometimes dominant, is sometimes only unconsciously 
present. Muscle and motor nerves are necessary components of 
the mechanism of muscular sensation. Though the ingoing nerve 
which innervates the centre is distinguished from the outgoing, or 
motor, nerve, by being called sensitive, this is only in virtue of its 
dominant function. All nerve has common properties. Motor 
discharge is only the last stage in the series which began in im- 
pact, impression, or local excitation, and through all the stages of 
which one and the same sentient organism has been employed. 

From what has been said it will be seen that in the view of 
mental association, as expounded by Mr. Lewes, the central ope- 
ration between impression from without, with which the series 
‘commences, and motor discharge, with which the succession ter- 
minates, is intended to be resolved into the same elements of 
neuro-muscular action and reaction of which all the other stages 
‘of the series are composed. The facts designated by the terms 
Sense, Intelligence, Volition, are taken as different modes of mani- 
festation of one and the same sentient organism, in each of which 
is found the triple process of stimulation, grouping, and motor- 
impulse. It is in the reduction of intelligence to a mode of sensi- 
bility that lies the strength, and also the novelty, of the ex- 
position as given by Mr. Lewes. All past philosophy has assumed 
as fundamental the antithesis between thought and the sensational 
and emotional states of the soul. The first breach in the prevalent 
belief was, indeed, made centuries ago by the Nominalist logic, 
which cleared away the mist that had gathered round general 
terms by discovering these to be but shorthand marks for the 
purpose of recollecting, and speaking about, an indefinite number 
of individual things which resembled each other. Mr. Mill has, 
in our day and country, the credit of having applied this nominal- 
ism in a thoroughgoing way to the mystery of reasoning. All 
reasoning Mill declared to be from particulars to particulars; from 
the cases known to us to other cases unknown, passing through a 
universal, not as a part of the process, but as an abridged sign of 
the process of inference. The universal was not essential to the in- 
ference, but was only a sign that it was being made. But this doc- 
trine, as stated by Mill, was a mere logical position: it rested on 
no foundation except that of its simplicity and clearness. No 
proof was, or could be, given of it; it was as if Mill had drawn 
it from his own inner consciousness. 

The same phenomena of inference are approached by Mr. Lewes 
from another side, the physiological. What in nominalist logic 
-was merely an opinion recommending itself by its simplicity is 
now shown to us as a physical fact. The sentient tremors are the 
only units of the psychical substance. As the sentient organism 
in virtue of its constitution can never be wholly passive, it cannot 
receive an impression without reacting. Each impression received 
combines with the residue of preceding impressions, and the 
groups thus formed constitute first sensations, then perceptions, 
then judgments, Or rather perception is a judgment, and every 
judgment is inference. Intelligence is the sum of the nervous 
‘adjustments which determine the secondary nervous adjustments 
on which actions depend; or, in terms of psychology, intelligence 
is the sum of organized experiences which determine conduct. 
‘The differentiation of intelligence from sense is the result of an 
ever-increasing complexity of the organism and its experiences, 
In the simple organisms the two are one, and motion follows on 
direct stimulation. As organisms rise in the scale of complexity, 
direct stimulations become compounded with conceptions formed 
out of the residua of previous direct stimulations. Ideas are 
formed which are representative of sensations. Intelligence is 
only the most comprehensive expression for the total of very nume- 
Tous concrete processes. By thus classing the phenomena of in- 
telligence under the general head of feeling, we restore the unity 
of mental phenomena, which had been put out of sight by the 
traditional dualism of current metaphysics. 

Nothing can be more clear or thorough than this explanation of 
the whole circuit of mental processes. Nor is Mr. Lewes’s expo- 
sition to be set aside by saying that it is physiological and not 
psychological. He offers it as an account of the whole of the 
phenomena which are commonly called phenomena of mind. But 
names do not make things. If neural tremors are the only 
psychical units, and all the operations of intelligence are only 
groupings and co-ordinations of these units, then the mental 
mystery is entirely resolved into a physical series of facts, obscure 
indeed, but still capable of experimental verification. 

But if this satisfactory result has been arrived at, we must ask 
why does Mr. Lewes impair the a triumph of physiology 
by keeping up the old nomenclature derived from the hypothesis 
of the existence of a spiritual substance called mind? To 
continue to speak of “mind” and “soul,” of mental and 
psychical, as Mr. Lewes does, is only to perpetuate the 
exploded dualism of an obsolete metaphysics. One of his most 
daring appropriations of the old style to express something quite 
different from its original meaning is in his use of the word logic. 
Mr. Lewes speaks habitually of the “logic of feeling.” He jus- 
tifies this violent association of two opposites in one phrase by an 
et ology which is false, and by the expression “ logic of events,” 
which, whoever first coined it, got itself adopted in common 
parlance. “ Logic” is not “derived” from Jegetn, to bind to- 


gether, and “logic of events” isa highly-strained metaphor, permis. 
sible indeed in rhetorical writing, but still a metaphor, and not 
therefore qualified to bear the weight of a scientific system and 
to justify the identification of what in the superseded psychology 
were the opposite poles of mind—thought and emotion. Nor does 
Mr. Lewes help his new terminology by telling us that “in the 
language of the schools a judgment is said to have three terms, 
subject, predicate, and copula.” It is true that “term” is used by 
newspaper writers to mean no more than “ word.” But it would 
be impossible to produce a single scholastic logician who had so 
far forgotten his Latin as to speak of the copula as a “ term,” and 
not to remember that “term” (terminus) is only applicable to the 
two ends of a longitudinal series. It would not be becoming to 
insist upon such minutie of expression if they had the appearance 
of being mere lapses of attention. But they are not so. This 
new use of “ logic” is deliberately intended by the author, if not 
to substantiate, at least to cover and recommend, his position that 
the process of grouping by which two judgments are integrated in 
one conclusion is the same process as that by which present and 
past impressions are integrated in one sensation. As this unity 
of all psychical phenomena is the special doctrine of the modern 
science of mind, the discovery in virtue of which it can claim to 
have revolutionized psychology, it would surely have been better 
to have signalized it by an appropriate nomenclature, instead of 
letting it pass under names indissolubly associated with the old 
dual system in which thought was made the antithesis of feel- 
ing, the very system against which Mr. Lewes’s whole book 
is a protest. 

We must not omit to mention that, in connexion with the 
main thesis of the third and fourth Problems, there are many sub- 
ordinate discussions in which Mr. Lewes’s abounding knowledge 
and fertility of illustration are shown at their best, and which 
make the present volume, in spite of a certain want of method and 
arrangement, one of the most interesting to read in his whole 
series of “ Problems.” Such is the thorough investigation of the 
theories of the Muscular sense; and, again, the chapter in which he 
assigns the distinctive marks of sensation as produced by objective 
stimulation, and the reinstatement of that sensation after the 
object has been removed, a state for which he proposes the name 
of “after-sensation.” Double sensation is illustrated by a collec- 
tion of cases either supplied by the author's own experience or 
drawn from foreign medical journals little known in this country. 
The chapter on Images, in which the resemblance between sen- 
sation and image is dwelt upon, and the fact brought out that the 
organic conditions of production are the same in both, may be 
cited as instancing what was said above, that this volume, amid 
seeming disorder, possesses a higher unity obtained by its con- 
stantly impressing the continuity and uniformity of all psychical 
phenomena, 


WAIT A YEAR.* 


HEN we have said that Wait a Year is a novel which 
cannot by any chance do any one any harm, we have, we 
fear, exhausted all the praise that we can honestly bestow. One 
of the characters to which the author introduces us begins, as we 
read, under the influence of the life on the Riviera, to drift from 
his moorings, to think lightly of the obligations of the Sabbath, to 
forget the parental instructions, to frequent Sunday receptions, and 
to indulge in other laxities. Whether among these laxities he 
took to novel-reading we are not told, but we hold it by no means 
impossible. He might, however, with a safe conscience have read 
Wait a Year on any Sabbath in the year. It isa book that we 
could honestly recommend for mothers’ meetings, and for reading 
aloud to a sewing-class in a young ladies’ selectest of schools. It 
is moral from first to last. Its high tone is not once marred by 
any ill-timed levity. It can be read not only without a smile, but 
even without the slightest temptation to mirth. It is as good as 
a sermon—and as bad too. The lesson that it teaches is admir- 
ably adapted to lead young people in the path of virtue, if only 
they can keep awake. The heroine is laborious, meek, and 
patient. She bears her trials with admirable fortitude, and 
she is rewarded by marrying a man who has 6,000/. a year, 
is the owner of an abbey, and moreover a Rector with a 
good living and sound evangelical views. She has a younger 
sister, who, though pretty enough, is idle, vain, and impatient, 
and therefore is very properly left at the end of the third 
volume without the most distant prospect of even a curate 
for her husband. There is a brother, the foolish and weak 
young man who frequents Sabbath receptions, and is led astray by 
the sinners at Nice. He dies of the effects of an attempt that he 
made on his own life, after losing his money in the gambling 
saloons at Monte Carlo. He might have recovered from the 
wound that he had given himself, bas the poison of remorse con- 
sumed the little strength obtained by judicious nursing. On the 
other side there certainly is a set-off in the fact that the heroine's 
rival—a young lady by no means so good as she ought to be— 
marries a man who has also 6,o00/. a year. This is, at first sight, 
somewhat discouraging for virtue; but the reader is comforted by 
reflecting that her husband had neither a rectory nor an abbey, 
was not sensible or refined, but was merely a nowveau-riche who 


* Waita Year. By Harriette Bowra, Author of “ Redlands,” “ Una, 
. ae Early Marriage,” &c. 3 vols. London: Sampson Low & Co 
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made a large fortune in trade, and desired to dazzle his less for- 
tunate neighbours. However, it might have been more prudent 
had not the author given him exactly the same number of thou- 
sands a year as she gave to the virtuous hero. We once used to 
find that the wealthy men in stories had all alike just 10,0001. a 

r, Are heroes coming down in the world, or has there been a 

neral fall in values? Is virtue more easily satisfied, or will 
money buy more ? 

It is time, however, for us to turn from these general reflections 
and introduce our readers to our admirable heroine. When we 
first make her acquaintance it is at her father’s breakfast-table 
jn Hillesden Rectory. He, good man, was chipping his second 

. Let not the hasty reader draw rash conclusions as to the 
aes state of the Rector’s health. He took, indeed, two eggs 
to his breakfast ; but this fact, we believe, is only mentioned to 

ive an air of life and reality to the scene. In like manner, we 
aie the Rector’s wife placidly sipping her tea, and then we come 
to the point when the Rector put aside his empty cup, eut open 
the cover of a letter which he received, and read it with satis- 
faction. He was not equally well pleased by another letter which 
was brought by the same post. From it he learnt that the patron 
of the living, the Rev. Warren Sinclair, called upon him to resign it, 
in accordance with the understanding on which he had been pre- 
sented to it twelve years before. This is, the reader will admit, 
a discouraging introduction to a man whom we in a moment 
recognize as the good hero, That he should wish to turn a 
virtuous priest out of a comfortable living, in which he had faith- 
fully done his duty, was anything but heroic or even clerical. 
But Mr. Sinclair was acting from a mistaken sense of duty, 
as he clearly saw when, by great good luck for his moral 
cnaracter, he tumbled into a crevasse on a glacier near Cha- 
mounix. He had hitherto lived the life of a rich bachelor, 
who was rendered too popular by the dinners served up by 
his first-rate cook. Nevertheless, he had “the better qualific- 
tion (sic) of being honestly desirous to act up to his conscience, 
notwithstanding the lions in his path.” He was a tender-hearted 
and a benevolent man, but up to his thirty-fifth year he had known 
nothing of those softer emotions, “ which,” in the author's words, 
“by adding the gentler qualities to mental power, often give the 
fleuron of beauty to manly strength.” He had, however, spent a 
winter at Cannes, and there he had met a beauty of a very 
dangerous sort. Helen Lestocq had a radiant beauty which is at 
one time described as being a little Juno-like in character, and at 
another time as being imperial in its undimmed splendour. The 


blue eyes were brilliant, sparkling, lustrous, and laughing. They | 
won the heart of the rich clerical bachelor, and, as she was poor 


and worldly, he was at once accepted. The reader, however, is 


not greatly disturbed by this engagement, which is formed almost | 


at the very opening of the story. 
acquaintance of Mona Moreton, the real and undoubted heroine, 
though the hero has not, and he has already seen, with that quick 
glance in which the practised novel-reader far surpasses the most 
match-making of mothers, that, in spite of engagements, it is she, 
and not Helen, who is to marry the virtuous but misguided Mr. 
Sinclair, Scarcely had the engagement been made when the lover, 
on hearing a sermon, is suddenly struck with remorse at the idle 
life he had hitherto led. He sees that it is his duty to begin to work, 
and therefore he gives Mr. Moreton notice to quit. Some time after he 
had escaped from the crevasse, he owned that he “had been 
brought up to value what may best be expressed by the word 
‘externalism ’—that is, I was disposed,” he said, “ to give an exag- 


Hfe has already made the | 


ome attention to the trappings and framework of religion.” | 


his disposition, no doubt, had greatly influenced him when he 
resolved to displace Mr. Moreton, who belonged to the opposite 
party in the Church. Having made his resolution to devote him- 
self to parish work, he wrote to inform the worldly Helen. When 
she received the letter “ she was presiding over her mother’s break- 
fast”; in other words, she was sitting at a table with a coffeepot 
or a teapot, as the case might be, a milk-jug, and a sugar-basin in 
front of her. “If the purport of these few lines,” the fond lover 
had written, “ takes you entirely by surprise, I shall be obliged to 
Teflect upon myself,” &c, The lady was indeed taken by surprise. 
Passionate anger glittered in her eyes, which, if bright as steel, 
were now as hard, and she tore the paper in two. Her mother 
prevailed on her not to give up Mr. Sinclair altogether; but she 
resolved to show her displeasure by leaving his letter unanswered. 
At last, when he came to see her, she assured him that she must 
wait a year—hence the title of the story—before she would declare 
her intentions. For a whole twelvemonth he was not to see her, 
or even to write to her. 

Meanwhile the good Mr. Moreton suddenly died, leaving his 
widow and children but very ill provided for. The heroine became 
adaily governess. The hero meanwhile had had his tumble into 
the glacier, and had, not unnaturally, been for a time affected by 
“cerebral agitation.” During his recovery “a great revolution was 
going on in his mind; not only the hinges on which it turned, but 
the very foundations of principles he before considered solid were 
changed or changing.” What it is, by the way, that turned on the 

nges is not so clear as we could desire. It may have been the 
tevolution, or it may have been the mind. Moreover, when the 
very foundations are changed, it would not seem to be of much 
importance what happened to a pair of hinges, The result, how- 
ever, of the change of foundations and hinges was that, as soon as 

1@ was strong enough, he set off to enter upon the duties of his 
living, There he meets the heroine, who from hard work, anxiety, 
and the peevishness of her mother and sister, had got into a very 


sad state. She even faints in church during the service, and is 
carried into the vestry. The Rector, when he entered, “ approached 
at once, without waiting to remove his canonicals.” This most un- 
clerical, but lover-like ardour on his part, fills the mind of the 
reader with the fullest convictions as to his own sagacity, in pro- 
phesying at the beginning of the story that they were made for 
each other. Another day she is caught in a storm, and takes 
refuge in the cottage of an old woman, who is confined to her bed 
by an attack of rheumatism. The Rector comes in, and insists on 
using the old woman’s whole store of wood in lighting a fire to 
warm the heroine. He writes a note for his brougham to be sent, 
and asks her whether there is anything else which he should 
order, Thereupon follows a short dialogue which at once shows 
her amiability and his affability, and at the same time affords a 
fair specimen of the author's style of writing :— 

“ Anything else,” he said, after reading what he had written. 

“We have burnt all her wocd, every bit of it; there will be none left to 
boil her kettle to-morrow morning.” 

Mr. Sinclair smiled, and added, “ Send a basket of wood, and charge the 
coachman to keep it dry.” 

“Small wood also to light the fire,” continued Mona; “a faggot would 
be difficult to transport.” 

“You know how to think for others,’ he observed, approvingly. “So 
whilst I am gone be kind enough to make a list of the dilapidations we have 
made of Mrs. Horwood’s stores, and also of such articles as would be most 
song to her. We have been housed and refreshed, and will pay the 
scot. 

It must not be for one moment supposed from this conversation 
that the Rector was always a man of many words. He could be 
brief enough when the occasion arose. Thus we read that he was 
one day sitting in his study when the maid-servant announced that 
Mr. Edward Moreton had come to see him. ‘“ ‘Show him into the 
drawing-room,’ was the laconic reply.” Having thus guarded 
the good man from any groundless retlection that might be made 
on his character, we must return to the heroine. She is 
engaged before long by the Rector’s sister as governess to her 
daughter, and accompanies them to the Riviera. There among 
the gay idlers of Nice, who, oblivious of dust or damage, 
trailed their long skirts over the gravelled walks, in the 
midst of feathers and silken sheen she meets her rival. She dis- 
covers that this bad woman is so forgetful of the good man 
to whom she is engaged, that she has fallen in love with his flighty 
half-brother. “ Marriage,” says our author, “ comes next to death 
in the seriousness of its character, and to err in the choice of a 
wife is misery, the die thrown being irremediable in its results.” 
However, the bad Helen cared nothing about the irremediable- 
ness of the throw of a die, and, rather than marry a poor man, was 
prepared to hold Mr. Sinclair to his engagement. The unhappy 
Rector, true to his promise, though he had long repented of it, 
goes so far as even to write to an upholsterer in London about 
furnishing his rectory for the reception of his bride. By the greatest 
good luck, however, he and the good heroine, a very short time 
before the day fixed for his marriage, both get nearly burnt to 
death in a fire, which broke out in a Swiss hotel. He is wounded, 
and she raves. Inher delirium she lets out some secrets of im- 
ortance. At the same time, the half-brother arrives. Time has 
en gained, and the ill-fated engagement is soon broken through. 
Before long the heroine leaves otf raving, and coming back to her 
senses finds that the hero is free to offer her his hand. They have 
nothing to do but to repair to the British Embassy in Paris, where 
they are happily married. A year later the bad heroine also 
repairs to the same Embassy, and is likewise married; but, we 
undertake to say, by no means happily. However, the story is 
brought to a very creditable conclusion, seeing that each of the 
brides has, as we have said, ahusband who is worth 6,000/. a year. 


ITALY AND HER INVADERS.* 


Rae historians have given singularly little attention to 
that interesting and difficult period which lies between Con- 
stantine and Charlemagne, the period of the death of the old 
Roman Empire and civilization, and the birth of the new nations 
of modern Europe. It is a century since Gibbon dealt with it in 
away which might have been expected to stimulate many others 
to take up and work out in their details those great movements 
which he sketched in outlines. Yet while since his time Germany 
has done much, and France something, English scholars have 
scarcely touched a subject full of life, variety, and novelty. Per- 
haps they may have feared comparison with a predecessor whom 
they could not hope to rival, or may have thought he had left 
little to be said that could charm the general public for whom, 
rather than for the limited circle of scholars, English historians 
are sometimes accused of chiefly writing. If this has been their 
notion, it is an ill-grounded one. Gibbon, full and splendid as 
his treatment of these centuries is, has by no means exhausted 
them. Many new sources of information have been opened up 
since his time; and the topics he handled are capable of being 
set in a very different light from that which he threw upon 
them. 

Mr. Hodgkin's book is an excellent proof of this, and an en- 
couraging testimony to the growing interest which English students 
are now beginning to take in the borderland of ancient and modern 
history. It goes over the same ground as Gibbon, but it is not in 


* Italy and her Invaders, 376-476. By Thomas Hodgkin, Fellow of 
University College, London. Oxford- Clarendon Press. 1880. 
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the least like Gibbon in manner or style, and even in substance is 
less like him than any one who knows how thoroughly Gibbon 
worked up his materials could have expected. The idea of the 
book is to describe the process by which the old government and 
civilization of Italy were destroyed, and the foundations laid for 
the new development of her mediseval life. This Mr. Hodgkin 
to do by writing the history, not only of the Italians from 
the time when the first Northern invaders appeared among them in 
the beginning of the fifth century, but also of each tribe of those 
invaders—West Goths, Huns, Vandals, East Goths, Lombards. 
In the two volumes that lie before us he has completed the first 
half of his task, having carried the narrative down to the fall of 
the Western Empire in 476 4.p., and the rule of Odoacer, which 
followed. The conception is a fine one, worthy of the long and 
serious study which Mr. Hodgkin has evidently given to it. It is, 
however, extremely difficult to carry out, not only because the data 
for many parts of the subject are very meagre, but also because the 
state and fortunes of Italy are so intermixed with that of other 
of the Roman Empire that her historian is inevitably drawn 
into a general narrative of the events of the time. Mr. Hodgkin 
has not succeeded in overcoming this difficulty. He has 
been driven to depart pretty widely from his original 
scheme, and has really given us not so much a_ history 
of Italy and the Teutonic natiuns that invaded her, as 
a series of pictures from the fourth and fifth centuries. They 
are no doubt connected by a thread of narrative, but they con- 
stitute not so much a regular history as a group of studies, 
some descriptive, some philosophical, on the great men and great 
movements of the time. First we have 2 sketch of the dynasty 
of Valentinian I.; then an account of the early wanderings of the 
Goths and of their great invasion of Thrace; then a full descrip- 
tion of the reign of Theodosius I., followed by an abstract of the 
Notitia Imperii; then a very detailed history of the reign of 
Honorius, in which the careers of Stilicho and Alaric are vigor- 
ously handled. On the death of Honorius, the fortunes of his 
sister Galla Placidia are made the centre of the narrative, which 
digresses into a series of notes on the buildings and legends of 
Ravenna. The second volume opens with a sketch of the earlier 
history of the Huns, followed by a very detailed account, taken 
from Priscus, of the famous embassy of Maximin and Priscus to 
the Court of Attila, and a description of Attila’s invasions of Gaul 
and Northern Italy. From Huns we are led to Vandals; but this 
tribe, for whose earlier career there remain indeed hardly any 
trustworthy data, is treated in a rather summary way. Next 
comes a long and characteristic digression upon the life and writ- 
ings of Sidonius Apollinaris. Mr. Hodgkin justifies the eighty 
es which he expends on the literary bishop by remarking that 
is our best authority for the inner life, social 
and intellectual, of the period. We so far accept the justitication 
as to admit the value of the matter which this digression gives us, 
but though the book gains in interest, it suffers in consecutiveness. 
Four chapters are then given to the last eight Emperors of the 
West, another to Odoacer, and a concluding one to an inquiry 
into and reflections on the causes which produced the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

The book is not only illustrated by coloured engravings of some 
of the Ravenna mosaics; but admirably equipped with a series of 
maps showing the political changes of the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, and endeavouring to localize the original seats of the barba- 
rian tribes. There is perhaps no point in which our new books of 
history show so decided an improvement on those of the last 
century as in the number and execution of the maps they contain. 

Besides the disproportionate length of its digressions, the 

lan of the treatise is defective in not keeping clearly enough 
before the reader the general succession of events through 
the Roman world, and especially in the eastern half of the 
Empire. Every now and then Mr. Hodgkin gives us a reference 
to the wars, the palace intrigues, and the violent ecclesiastical 
struggles which threatened or distracted the Court of Constanti- 
nople. But it would be difficult to get from his pages a connected 
view of the march of events in the Kmpire asa whole. Nor does 
he tell us nearly enough about Italy and her inhabitants. The 
materials are no doubt scanty ; yet by putting together all that 
exist some more detailed picture might surely have been presented 
of the economic and social, as well as the political condition, of the 
Italian population. Especially ought he to have dwelt more fully 
on the ecclesiastical movements ot the time. He knows of course 
how the bishops of Rome were building up their power, how 
paganism was vanishing, how a new religious world was coming 
into being, but he seldom refers to such matters, and refers even 
to Pope Leo the Great only when he has to deal with the 
invasion of Attila. Even for the history of the Teutonic nations 
he has not used all the books which one might have expected to see 
referred to. To take one instance only, Dahn’s admirable treatise 
on “ The Kings of the Germans” is not, so far as we remember, 
once quoted by him. And consequently the notices of the 
government, laws, and organization of the German invaders 
are meagre and unsatisfying. 

Despite these and some smaller blemishes (such as the use 
of modern local names in a way likely to perplex the ordi- 
nary reader), the book is one of great and uncommon merits, 
worthy both of the long labour which has evidently been 


spent on it, and of the University which has published it | 


for an author who, as he tells us in the preface, is not himself 
an Oxford man. ‘There is a freshness and heartiness about it 
which makes it pleasant reading from the first page to the last, 


The author has lived so long among the men of whom he writes 
that they have become quite real and living to him, and his interegt 
communicates itself to his readers. Now and then he gives us an 
admirably forcible and vivid study, whether of a man’s character, 
or of a particular event. Such, for instance, is the description of 
the great battle at the River Frigidus (between Trieste and Lay- 
bach) by which Theodosius won Italy, a description which has al] 
the appearance of haying been written on the spot. His style is 
always simple, lively, graphic; and if his treatment, and the re. 
flections or illustrations which he throws in, become occasionally 
somewhat more familiar than the last generation would haye 
thought compatible with the dignity of history, this is, after all, 
an error on the right side, an error which one is disposed to praise 
when the subject is so remote and little known that a dry and 
pragmatic handling of it is more than usually certain to repel most 
people. The poetical and dramatic aspect of history is alwa 
present to his mind, yet he avoids the common faults of those 
who make history popular by dramatizing it; he is neither in 
accurate in details nor rhetorical in language. He has a real gift 
for telling a story, never missing those little touches in which the 
effect of a story lies, and can bring out the humour of a situation in 
a way which is all the better because it is quiet. Such faults as the 
book has—and the defective construction is the chief of these—seem 
to us to be faults of inexperience ; while the merits are great and 
genuine, likely to ripen with further study and the practice of com- 

osition. From one frequent defect of a new writer he is free, 

Je has not taken up this subject in ignorance of history befare 
and history after, but shows by his illustrations and parallels— 
far-fetched as we may sometimes think them—that he hus been an 
earnest student of history as a whole. 

The book covers so wide a field that one cannot do more than 
indicate two or three of the points in which its views are likely to 
be most serviceable to the general reader. In the first place, it 
brings out very clearly the Teutonization, so to speak, which was 
going on in the armies of the Roman Empire concurrently with 
the decline of the native population, and the steps by which the 
military leaders, from the time of Stilicho onwards, stepped into 
the place of the emperors, and made the nominal sovereign little 
better than a puppet in their hands. It is a remarkable fact 
(though our author, touching so slightly on the Eastern Empire, 
is not led to discuss it) that the symptoms of the same process 
which appeared at Constantinople cease after a time, and ultimately 
leave the Eastern Empire detended by a national army under 
national leaders. Secondly, Mr. Hodgkin grasps adequately and 
explains fully the cardinal fact that, when the Western Empire 
came to its end in A.D. 476, nobody living at the time realized that 
it had done so or regarded that year as forming anera. There had 
been so many interregna in Italy, the emperor himself, exalted as 
his place remained, had come to be practically so unimportant, 
the notion of the continuity of the Empire was so completely 
maintained by the existence of a Roman monarch at Con- 
stantinople, that it did not occur to people that the cessation 
of the Imperial title at Rome made any considerable differ- 
ence. No doubt the strange condition into which the outlying 
provinces, like Gaul and Spain, had fallen, contributed to this. 
No one ceased to consider them Roman, though in point of fact 
they ceased to send taxes to the capital or receive governors from 
her. Just so, no one was startled by the inconsistency of an 
Empire surviving in Italy without a resident emperor. The time 
was out of joint altogether, facts and theory not agreeing with one 
another, but having got into this disagreement so gradually that 
no one could quite tell how the change had come, nor what was 
its significance. If the interruption of the Imperial succession 
in Italy had coincided with such a great event as the capture 
of Rome by Alaric, people would have felt its importance. But 
itcoincided with nothing more than the rise into predominance 
of one general in the Imperial service, the Herulian Odoacer, and 
the fall of another, the Illyrian Orestes. Mr. Hodgkin has illus- 
trated this well in a passage we may quote :— 

Looking back as we now do over an interval of fourteen centuries at 
Odovakar’s position in history, we find it impossible to assign him a place 
exclusively in the old order of things, or exclusively in the new, to say 
whether he was in truth the successor of Aetius and Ricimer, or the fore- 
runner of the Kings of Italy, Pepin, Boso, and Victor Emmanuel. And if 
this be our doubt now, we may be sure that at least an equal doubt existed 
in the minds of his contemporaries, not lessened by the fact that there was 
always for the space of at least one generation, a chance that the old order of 
things might after all be restored, and that the rule of the Teuton king 
might turn out to have been only an interregnum between two emperors, 
such as had occurred more than once under the ascendancy of Ricimer. 
At the time of the Embassy to Zeno there were still in the world three men 
who had worn the Imperial purple and coined money as Emperors 
of Rome. We have reason to believe that one at least of these deposed 
Emperors lived through the reign of Odovakar, perhaps to a much later 
period. Let us transfer now to the subjects of the new Teutonic king some 
of the feelings of unsettlement and of half acquiescence in change with 
which a large part of the English nation regarded the Protestant Succes- 
sion during the reigns of Anne and the First George, or the feelings with 
which we ourselves have witnessed the establishment of a new French 

tepublic, with three hostile dynasties sitting as angry watchers by its 
cradle: aud we shall a little understand the mental attitude, partly of 
perplexity, partly of listless unconcern which contemporary statesmeD 


assumed towards an event which seems to us so momentous as the fall of 
the Western Empire. 

For in truth the facts of the final struggle had little in them to attract 
the attention of bystanders. The sack of Rome by Alaric in 410 sent & 
shudder through the whole civilized world, and the echo of her dirge was 
heard even from the caves of Bethlehem. The nations held their breath 
with affright when in 452 Attila wreaked his terrible revenge upon 
Aquileia. In comparison with these events, what was the short flurry 
of the citizens of Pavia, or the death of Paulus in the pinewood by 
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Ravenna? Indisputably we ourselves have witnessed catastrophes of far 
r+ dramatic completeness than this, far better calculated, according to 
the old definition of tragedy, “to purify the emotions by means of Pity 
and Terror.” It is not a storm, or an carthquake, or a fire, this end of the 
Roman rule over Italy ; it is more like the gentle fluttering down to earth 
of the last leaf'from a withered tree. ; 

And yet the event of 476 was in its indirect consequences a revolution 
which ‘affected most powerfully the life of every inhabitant of medieval 
and even of modern Europe. For by it the political centre of gravity was 
changed from the Palatine to the Lateran, and the Bishop of Rome, now 
beyond comparison the most important person of Roman descent left in 
Italy, was irresistibly invited to mount the throne and to wrap himself in 
the purple of the vanished Augustus. 

Finally, our author has indicated the position of the Christian 
Church in the Roman Empire much more sympathetically, and 
therefore more instructively, than Gibbon has done, or indeed, 
with his habitually scornful attitude, could have done. He has 
not perhaps worked its history with sufficient fulness into the poli- 
tical history: which he relates. But he makes his readers feel its 

nce and its action both as helping to save and as helping to 
troy the Empire, strengthening the moral influence of the 
Roman society as much as it diminished the material strength of 
itsarmies. In this last point Mr. Hodgkin perhaps overstates his 
case. Even without the rise of the new faith, the fall of the 
Empire was certain. Monkery did not withdraw from the armies 
of the West a sufficiently large military element to have made a 
tical difference, nor had ution raged sufficiently, unless 
perhaps against the Donatists in Africa, to alienate any part of 
the provincial population ; while, without the bond of Christianity, 
it might have been impossible to organize that league of Romans 
and Germans which arrested the march of Attila. 

It is long since we have come across a book more likely to 
make history popular, by true and honest methods, than Mr. 
Hodgkin’s. 
while he 
preserve t 
regard, 


simplicity and earnestness which have won our 


IN PASTURES GREEN.* 


EF seems to be rather the fashion at present for novelists to re- 
publish collections of short stories which have, presumably, 
seen previous service in magazines. Possibly it may put some 
money in the pockets of the authors, but assuredly it rarely adds 
to their reputation. Brilliancy and brevity, so far as our experience 
goes, are very seldom to be found in combination ; and, looking at 
romance-writing from the professional point of view, there are 
reasons, as we have remarked before, why these short stories 
should be failures. It needs no ordinary gifts to convey definite 
conceptions of character in a few cursory touches; while the 
writer who has got a really good notion in his brain is not inclined 
to dispose of it summarily in a severely Procrustean process. But 
we do not think that Mr. Gibbon need reproach himself with any 
wasteful expenditure of material that he might have used to more 
profitable purpose. The six stories that are bound together under 
the deceptive title on the back of the volume, which only applies 
to the first of them, are as slight as may be ; nor do we see that a 
practised novelist should have any difficulty in multiplying work of 
the kind to any extent. The ideas, where there are any, are 
commonplace in the extreme; and the “ plots” are such as would 
naturally suggest themselves to any Oriental storyteller or Italian 
improvisatore with the smallest aptitude for his profession. There 
isisearcely an attempt at the suggestion of character; there is a 
waut of finish and some slovenliness of style, while perhaps we 
should be grateful for the occasional abruptness of their beginnings, 
a& it prepares us for a “ lame and impotent” dénowement. If we 
a to speak of unpretentious work with undue severity, Mr. 

n has only himself to thank for it. Four out of the six of 
these unconsidered trifles of his might have passed muster fairly 
well in the pages of a magazine, though they would scarcely have 
been remarked as “a feature” even in a second-rate number. 
But when he implies that they deserve the honours of republica- 
tion in a volume, we take leave to join issue with him decidedly, 
although undoubtedly they may hope for a certain circulation at 
a.season when unfortunate people in wet weather by the sea are 
thrown back upon the resources of the local libraries. 

Though “ In Pastures Green” is one of the stories that has an 
eud without an ending, it is nevertheless the best of the series, 
We know that Mr. Gibbon can write a charming country prose 
idyl—it is not very long ago that we had an opportunity of 
praising his Queen of the Meadow—and in green fields and in 
& picturesque rural parish he finds himself on his own favourite 
ground. We have pretty touches of rural description, beginning 
with Milly Arnold, the heroine, as she stands between her father’s 
church and quaint old parsonage, framed in an arch of honeysuckle 
and red berries. Milly is the vicar’s eldest daughter, the mistress 
of his household and of his youthful family; a simple, sweet, 
and unaffected girl, with no particular story, so far as 
We are given to understand. Yet, apparently, there is 
more of mystery in her lot than we are inclined or in- 
tended to suspect ; for while she had “for seven years filled the 
place of their lost mother” to her little brothers and sisters, we are 
informed, at the same time, that the youngest of the children was 
only aged four. How we are to reconcile those conflicting state- 


“ * In Pastures. Green ; und other Stories. By Charles Gibbon, Author of 
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| ments is a difficulty which fairly stagge 


e wish him success in completing it, hoping that — 
~~ in symmetry and closeness of treatment, he will , 
e 


rsus. The solution might 
have given an original interest to the tale; but then, unfortunately, 


| Mr. Gibbon vouchsafes no solution at all. Milly, like so many of 


Mr. Trollope’s maidens, has a couple of rival admirers; and the 
social position and domestic relations of one of them make us 
surmise that the parish she graced with her presence must have 
been primitive indeed. We should have thought that the vicar’s 
pretty daughter might have looked higher than young Eben 
Tyler, stalwart, good-humoured, and well-to-do as he was. For 
Eben’s father, as he had made himself, could hardly have made 
much of a fortune by farming; the worthy woman the elder 
Eben espoused had been in service in her younger days; and the 
niece who lives with them, and whom they design for Eben, had 
always, as a matter of course, done the hardest work on the farm, 
even to rubbing down the horses. Yet when Eben makes his pro- 
posal Milly practically accepts him, though he stupidly takes her 
“No” for an absolute refusal; and the vicar would gladly have 
approved the connexion, though he will put no constraint on his 
daughter’s inclinations. Milly’s other lover, or rather dangler, has 
some sanguine notions of his own as to life and the manner of 
succeeding in it. Being the son of an eminent barrister and Q.C., 
Mr. Montague Lewis ‘‘ had a vague idea that some day he would 
take to work in earnest—not in the —— way of his father, 
but in a grand way. He would go into Parliament and obtain some 
appointment which would develop his genius and conduct him 
straight to the woolsack.” But he breaks down in the soli- 
tary case in the English courts which had been confided to him 
through his father’s influence, and goes to India and to the Indian 
Bar, where he actually getson and makes money. Though this Mr. 
Lewis had been smitten by Milly’s charms, she did not seriously 
reciprocate his admiration; and his attentions to her weighed for 
nothing at all when she rejected poor Eben Tyler's proposals. She 
refuses Eben simply for the reason she assigns—that she could be 
ill-spared from her duties at the parsonage. The amorous Eben 
being matter of fact enough to take her dutiful and doubtful 
answer as final, in due course marries his cousin Sarah, who can 
at all events be relied upon to rub down his horse when he brings 
the animal in over-heated. He pays a tribute to the memory of 
his youthful romance by naming a little girl Milly after Miss 
Arnold, who is her godmother. Miss Arnold resigns herself to 
revolve in her monotonous sphere of usefulness at the parsonage, 
while living on the most friendly terms with the Tyler family at 
the farm; and Mr. Lewis, after a fifteen years’ absence, comes 
back from India with a liver complaint, to feel some languid 
awakenings of his old admiration, and to condescend to be present 
at the birthday féte given in honour of Miss Arnold’s godchild. 

“Cancelled Engagements” is a game at cross-purposes, which 
ends, through singularly lucky coincidences, far better than the 
gentleman who relates it deserves. Intoxicated with wine, warmth, 
waltzing, and a fascinating face, he breathes a proposal which 
is promptly accepted. Next morning he awakes, very likely with 
a headache, and certainly in the pains of tardy repentance. How 
he had known so little of Miss Julia Harmond is hard to com- 
prehend, seeing that her failings were conspicuous enough, and 
that he had apparently been a friend of her father and her family. 
At all events, a more tender and intimate acquaintance with her 
fully confirms his morning’s misgivings. He finds her vulgar and 
commonplace ; and her letters are even more disenchanting than 
her conversation. They are badly written and ill spelled, while 
“the matter was of the most insignificant nature”; and this is 
the more remarkable as Miss Harmond’s father is an exception- 
ally cultivated and intelligent man. Besides the lover finds out 
that his betrothed had been deceiving him, in maligning her own 
half-sister. Myra, whom Julia had misrepresented as old, plain, 
and ill-tempered, proves to be young, beautiful, and bewitching. 
The lengthening chain the victim drags begins to gall him more 
intolerably, when matters are more unpleasantly complicated by 
his slipping into love with the elder sister. Sympathetic hearts 
are quick to understand each other; but of course on, who is a 
paragon of self-abnegation and perfection, does her utmost to 
stifle her responsive passion. By sustained effort she has suppressed 
all signs of it, when relief comes from an unexpected quarter. A 
gentleman who is understood to have shamefully jilted her turns 
up inthe bosom of the Harmond family, professing to be in a 
gs to explain his conduct. He finds Myra resolved to 
et bygones bygones, and by the magic of the kindly 
name of brother she defines at once their future relations. Mr. 
Marby accepts the fraternal position, with something more than 
empressement ; in fact, he takes immediate steps to make the title 
of affection a reality. He conveniently transfers his attachment 
to Julia, who is willing to meet him more than half way. And it 
may be imagined with what courtesy the narrator accepts Mr. 
Marby’s apologies for relieving him of the woman he had rashly 
committed himself to. The sisters are married simultaneously to 
their respective lovers, the curtain falling on the close of the drama 
amid general family jubilations. 

The last three stories are Scotch; and “ Daft Tam” is the most 
sensational of the six. It is a tale of love, lunacy, and murder, 
wrought out upon the old melodramatic lines. The introduction, 
which strikes us as irrelevant, is in the style of one of Dickens's col- 
lections of Christmas novelettes, The narrator and some carriage- 
fuls of companions in misfortune are snowed up in a railway 
cutting in the “ Howe of the Mearns,” where they have the good 
fortune to find refuge in a village inn, with an entertaining host, 
and a well-furnished larder. ‘They had a famous opera singer in 
their society, who cheered them with songs from her répertoire 
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after supper, her voice having happily suffered nothing from the 
. Then their landlord volunteers to cap their contri- 
butions of anecdotes with his story of “ Daft Tam,” which is meant 
to point a moral. Tam had been a gentleman, who, having 
e a miserable marriage, had taken to drink to drown 
his sorrows. He meets his wife and murders her in a 
fit of frenzy, and suspicion falls on an unlucky young 
man, who is found standing over the bed of the murdered 
woman with a blood-stained razor in his hand. ‘The pre- 
sumptive evidence is overwhelming, and the youth has not a word 
to say for himself. He would have suffered undoubtedly on the 
strength of false appearances, but his mother comes to prove 
that he is a confirmed somnambulist, while the landlord discovers 
a razor-case and footprints which bring home the crime to the 
actual culprit. “Dominie Barclay” is another case of unhappy 
love and seduction, which ends in a marriage seemingly even more 
ill-matched than that of Eben Tyler and Milly Arnold would 
. have been, though the author leaves us to understand that it 
holds out fair prospects of happiness. The title of “ Paction wi’ 
the Deil” sounds like broad Lowland Scotch; but the story is 
told in a dialect of broken Celtic, somewhat more exaggerated 
than that with which Mr. Black has familiarized us in his Hebri- 
dean romances; and we candidly own that we found it such 
crabbed reading that the interest failed to carry us further than the 
middle. Asa ruie, when we set ourselves to the reviewing of 
fiction, we are grateful for anything that is shorter than the 
ordinary three-volume novel. But we have enjoyed three-volume 
novels by Mr. Gibbon; and we are very sorry that we cannot 
— say as much for this haphazard collection of fugitive 
cies. 


GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.* 


R. GREEN'S History of the English People has now reached 
its conclusion. With the battle of Waterloo and the restora- 
tion of Louis XVIII. the author arrives at the limit which he has 
assigned to himself. He leaves untouched that great chapter of 
English history which, beginning with the settlements of Vienna 
and Paris, closes at the outbreak of the Crimean war. It is thus not 
very far into “ Modern England” that he carries us; but he could 
hardly have found later on so good a wind-up of his tale as the 
battle of Waterloo, unless indeed following the example of 
Charles Knight, he had gone on to the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
an event which at the time seemed to enthusiastic Liberals to be 
almost equivalent to the opening of the gates of Eden. But the 
present generation, agriculturally depressed, wavering in the faith 
of political economy, and almost as far off Eden as ever, is not so 
easily stirred to enthusiasm about the Corn Law struggle, and for 
it the fall of Napoleon makes a more effective conclusion of the 
Jong drama of history. 

Taking a general survey of the four volumes, we should be in- 
clined to say that Mr. Green is at his best as an historian of 
medizval times. A disciple of Mr. Freeman and Canon Stubbs, 
he yet brings to his task some powers peculiar to himself. Canon 
Stubbs is the anatomist of history; it is his part to lay bare to us 
the hidden organization of medizval life. Mr. Freeman’s work is 
that of the sculptor; while Mr. Green holds rather the place of 
the painter. And even as painting is more popular, and appeals to 
a wider range of sympathies, than sculpture, so does Mr. Green's 
work attract a wider range of readers than that of Mr. Freeman. 
Clearness, strength, majesty, definite form, truth of outline, and 
purity of art belong to the sculptor-historian ; his disciple gives us 
colour, movement, light and shadow, sunshine and haze—not 
always without the painter's tricks of effect, the exaggeration here, 
the intentional vagueness there. But, however the effect may be 
produced, the picture as a whole is true; and few men have done 
as much as Mr. Green to make medieval history real and inter- 
esting to the popular mind. Nor would we confine his powers to 
medizval history alone. In any age his strongly sympathetic 
imagination makes him at home in dealing with great religious 
movements, such as the Reformation and Puritanism. Of his 
treatment of periods such as these we have already in earlier notices 
expressed our admiration. 

r readers will probably infer that we consider this last volume 
hardly on a level with its predecessors. No man can be equally in 
sympathy with all centuries, and, on the whole, the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries form the period with which Mr. Green 
has least in common. The present volume, notwithstanding its 
many and great merits, reads somewhat like task-work when com- 
pared with the preceding ones. The very style is less suitable to 
the eighteenth century than to earlier ones. We feel that the 
eighteenth century should be treated in the manner of Gibbon; 
the historian should powder his hair and put on lace ruffles before 
sitting down to his desk, and should never forget that “ enthu- 
siasm ” to the eighteenth-century mind meant something distinctly 
foolish, if not wicked. Mr. Green’s style is emphatically that of 
the later nineteenth century. He is “ passionate,” to use his own 
word in his own sense, earnest, emotional. He has a weakness for 
the expressions of the modern novelist. “ It was the dim, feverish 
sense of the drift of these efforts”—of Spain to restrict trade with 
her colonies—‘ that embittered every hour the struggle of English 


* History of the English People. By Jobn Richard Green, M.A., 
Honorary Palow of Jesus College, Oxford. Vol. 4—The Revolution ( 1683- 
1760), Modern England (1760-1815). London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 


traders with the Spaniards in the Southern seas.” This is the 
poetic way of looking at the contentions of rival traders, and the 
rows between British smugglers and Spanish coastguardsmen. We 
think of Captain Jenkins and his like trying torun cargoes past the 
guarda-costas, and now and then getting an ear torn off in the 
process, and wonder whether they were ever troubled with “ dim, 
feverish” presentiments, except perhaps after a drinking-bout, 
We are told how the nation was always getting involved in war, 
“passionate as it was for peace "—an expression which seems suit- 
able to some “ Passionate Pilgrim,” or Euphuistic lover, rather than 
to prosaic Britons grumbling at war-taxes. So the England of 
1790 is described as a nation “ whose passionate love of personal 
liberty was only equalled by its passionate abhorrence of bloodshed 
in civil strife.” One is not prepared for so much “ passion ” after 
having been told in the very same sentence that it was a nation 
“whose temper was sober.” Our objections may be fanciful; but 
we own that to us the robust eighteenth century seems to demand 
a robuster style. At any rate, we may ask for something clearer 
than this:—‘ Pitt was the grandson of a wealthy Governor of 
Madras, who had entered Parliament in 1735, as member for one 
of his father’s pocket-boroughs.” Nothing but a previous know- 
ledge of the dates will assure the reader that it was Pitt, and not 
his grandfather, who entered Parliament in 1735. Mr. Green's 
style is one of his greatest charms; but he should be on his guard 
against affectation and carelessness, sometimes in construction, some- 
times in his use of figurative language,as when, speaking of Addison's 
writings, he observes that “ the strife of politics loses something 
of its fictitious earnestness as the humourist views it from the 
standpoint of a lady's patches.” Ariel or his fellow-sylphs might 
indeed find standivg-ground on Belinda’s patches, but it could be 
done by ro being more substantial. 

Though we think Mr. Green is on the whole strongest in earlier 
periods of history, still it is only by a little that this volume comes 
short of its predecessors. In the chapter headed “ The Fall of 
the Stuarts” Mr. Green has the inevitable disadvantage of travyel- 
ling over the ground occupied by Macaulay. Although the in- 
fluence of that writer can be plainly traced, Mr. Green’s style and 
method of treatment are so entirely his own that the narrative 
does not lack freshness. In his vivid account of that strange tragi- 
comedy, the deathbed of Charles II.—for both tragedy and comedy 
meet in the ghastly incongruities of the scene—he deviates from 
Macaulay in adopting Burnet’s story that the dying King accepted 
Ken’s absolution after he had been secretly reconciled to the 
Church of Rome. Macaulay and Lingard have preferred the 
account, less discreditable to Charles, that Ken's absolution was 
given and accepted before the secret interview with Huddleston. 
We may pass rapidly over the rest of this chapter, which ends 
with the death of Anne, because the period is familiar to all who 
have read aught of history. At the accession of the House of 
Hanover Mr. Green pauses to explain how the effect of the Revo- 
lution was to remove England from her isolated position as re- 
garded Continental politics, and how it came about that she found 
herself the especial guardian of the “ Balance of Power.” The 
passage is too long to quote entire—here and elsewhere Mr. Green's 
thoughts would often gain by condensation—but we give a few 
extracts from the latter portion, in which he traces the moral effect 
of the policy of the Georgian statesmen :— 

Diplomacy spent its ingenuity in countless choppings and changings of 
the smaller territories about the Mediterranean and elsewhere; but till the 
rise of Prussia under Frederick the Great it secured Europe as a whole 
from any world-wide struggle. Nor was this maintenance of European 
peace all the gain which the attitude of England brought with it. The 
stubborn policy of the Georgian statesman has left its mark on our policy 
ever since. In struggling for peace and for the sanctity of treaties, even 
though the struggle was one of seltish interest, England took a ply which 
she has never wholly lost. Warlike and imperious as is her national 
temper, she has never been able to free herself from a sense that her business 
in the world is to seek peace alike for herself and for the nations about her, 
and that the best security for peace lies in her recognition, amidst what- 
ever difficulties and seductions, of the force of international engagements 
and the sanctity of treaties. ‘The sentiment has no doubt been deepened 
by other convictions, by convictions of at once a higher and a lower stamp, 
by a growing sense of the value of peace to an industrial nation, as by @ 
growing sense of the moral evil and destructiveness of war. But strong as 
is the influence of both these sentiments on the peace-loving temper of the 
English people, that temper itself sprang from another source. It sprang 
from the sense of responsibility for the peace of the world, as a yore! 
condition of tranquillity and freedom at home, which grew into life wi 
the earlier years of the eighteenth century. 

Every reader of English history must often have been struck by 
the amount of Tory feeling in'a nation which yet was proving its 
essential Whiggism by upholding William and the House of 
Hanover. As he notes one outbreak of popular Toryism after 
another, he is tempted to think that the Revolution settlement 
must in some unexplained manner have been imposed on the nation 
against its will. Mr. Green gives the solution of the problem. 
The nation desired the Revolution, but had not desired all the con- 
sequences it entailed. 

In making the revolution it had meant to vindicate English freedom and 
English Protestantism from the attacks of the Crown. But it had never 
meant to bring about any radical change in the system under which the 
Crown had governed England or under which the Church had been supreme 
over English religion. ‘The England of the Revolution was little less Tory 
in feeling than the England of the Restoration ; it had no dislike whatever 
to a large exercise of administrative power by the sovereign, while it was 
stubbornly averse from Nonconformity or the toleration of Nonconformity. 
why And yet every Englishman knew that from the moment of the Re- 
volution the whole system of government had not been Tory but Whig. 
o - Every year saw the Crown more helpless, and the Church be- 
coming as helpless as the Crown. The country hated a standing army, 
and the standing army existed in spite of its nate ; it revolted against del 
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and taxation, and taxes and debt grew heavier and heavier in the teeth 
&f its revolt. Its prejudice against Nonconformists remained as fanatical 
as ever, and yet Nonconformists worshipped in their chapels and served as 
aldermen or mayors with perfect security. 

Revolt” is perhaps too strong a word to apply to petty outbreaks 
of discontent against new and heavy taxation—even Walpole’s 
Excise scheme did not produce a revolt, though, no doubt, it might 
have done so if it had been persevered in. There was, Mr. Green 
goes on to point out, only one course—the recall of the Stuarts—open 
to the malcontent Tory. But then this course, though it would 
have brought about much that he wanted, would also have brought 
about much that he emphatically did not want. “ory as he 
might be, he was in no humour to sacrifice English freedom and 
English religion to his Toryism, and to recall the Stuarts was to 
sacrifice both.” In the conscientious impracticability of the Stuart 
exiles the House of Hanover found its security. 

The account of the Peninsular war, and indeed of the whole 
struggle against Napoleon, is full of spirit, though we think 
that he might amend the statement that “the fruits of the 
victory ” of Talavera “were lost by a sudden appearance of Soult 
on the English line of advance.” Coming as this does almost 
immediately after the statement that Wellesley was pushing on 
Madrid, the reader would naturally infer that Soult was between 
the English and Madrid, whereas he was in reality between them 
and Portugal. He was in their rear till Wellesley turned to meet 
him. The phrase that the French army was “forced” “ to 
surrender in the Convention of Cintra” is also misleading, as 
most people would understand from the term surrender that the 
French gave themselves up as prisoners of war, instead of merely 
evacuating the country. The late M. Lanfrey would have con- 
tested the justice of the view here taken of Napoleon's great scheme 
for the invasion of England. Twice Mr. Green praises its skill— 
“a skilfully combined plan,” “ the great armament whose assembly 
in the Channel he had so skilfully planned.” Under Lanfrey’s 
hostile criticisms, the plan appears indeed brilliant, magnificent, 
grandiose, but not skilful. Napoleon himself afterwards owned 
that he was no master of maritime warfare:—“Il y a dans ce 
métier une spécialité, une technicité qui arrétait toutes mes con- 
ceptions.” The merits of the plan are however matter of opinion ; 
what actually came of it is matter of fact; and here Mr. Green’s 
account will not bear examination :— 

Admiral Villeneuve, uniting the Spanish ships with his own squadron 
from Toulon, drew Nelson in pursuit to the West Indies, and then suddenly 
returning to Cadiz, hastened to form a junction with the French squadron 
at Brest and to crush the English fleet in the Channel. But a headlong 
pursuit brought Nelson up with him ere the manceuvre was complete, and 
the two fleets met on the 21st of October, 1805, off Cape Trafalgar. 


Every child who has read Southey’s Life of Nelson knows that 
the English hero's “ headlong pursuit ” did not bring him up with 
Villeneuve. Sir Robert Calder fell in with, and engaged, the com- 
bined fleet off Cape Finisterre on the 22nd July, while Nelson was 
viinly looking for it between Cape St. Vincent and Gibraltar. 
‘Baffled in his chase, he went home and struck his flag; but, on 
learning that Villeneuve had entered Cadiz, he again offered his 
services, and went out to fall at Trafalgar. As for Villeneuve, 
it was his fault or his misfortune, according as we take the view 
of Thiers or of Lanfrey, that he never did hasten to form the 
junction with Ganteaume at Brest. The engagement with Calder 
did not prevent him from reaching his destination, Ferrol, where 
he remained more than a week for repairs. When, having left 
Ferrol, irresolute and despairing, he turned his back on Brest and 
made for Cadiz, there was an end of the great plan, as Napoleon’s 
rage against the unhappy admiral sufliciently attests. When 
Villeneuve left Cadiz on the 20th of October, it was with orders 
to operate in the Mediterranean. An English writer might fairly 
be expected to have mastered the incidents of one of the most 
famous chapters in English history. One might also expect him 
to be acquainted with the constitution of the Imperial Parliament. 
Yet Mr. Green tells us in p. 338, that, according to the terms of 
the Union with Ireland, “ twenty-eight temporal with four spiri- 
tual peers, chosen for each Parliament by their fellows, took their 
seats in the House of Lords.” It is the Scotch, not the Irish, 
representative peers, who are chosen for each Parliament. 

The printing of “ Lord John” for Lord George Sackville, in the 
account of the battle of Minden, is a minor matter; and the care- 
lessness which has allowed five sentences on the effects of the 
Methodist revival, first occurring at p. 149, to be repeated at p. 273, 
only damages Mr. Green himself, by marring two passages which 
are otherwise excellent. But it is inexcusable when he writes of 
William III. that “ He dissolved the Parliament [of 1689], and 
issued in his own name a general pardon for all political ottences 
under the title of an Act of Grace. Bitterly as both measures 
were resented by the Whigs, the result of the elections proved 
that Wiiliam had only expressed the general temper of the nation.” 
An enemy would be tempted to suggest that Mr. Green must have 
get up the subject from an entry in the Index to Macaulay's 

istory. “ Actof Grace.... Was the act of William III. alone.” 
It is true that in the text Macaulay says:—‘‘ The Act of Grace 
the nation owed to William alone” ; but, as he had just described 
the etiquette of passing an Act of Grace through Parliament, and 
the reception of this particular Act by the new Parliament of 1690, 
and remarked that William not ventured to submit such 
an Act to the ing Parliament, he might reasonably think 
that nobody could be misled by a rhetorical phrase attributing all 
the merit to his hero. We presume that Mr. Green has satisfactory 
authority for putting the number of rebels hanged at the Bloody 


Assizes at three hundred and fifty, but Macaulay is content with 
thirtyless. Dealing witha later rebellion, the“ Forty-five,” Mr.Green 
says that in England fifty of Charles Edward's followers were 
hanged ; whereas Sir Walter Scott, who was likely to be accurate 
in such & matter, reckons up over seventy. We note a slight ex- 

eration in the following statement :—“ The Prince [Charles 

ward] was now ”—after his success at Preston Pans—“at the 
head of six thousand men ; but all were still Highlanders, for the 
people of the Lowlands held aloof from his standard, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that he could induce them to follow 
him to the south.” Though it appears that Highlanders formed 
the greater part even of the so-called Lowland regiments in the 
Pretender’s force, it is surely going too far to say that “all” were 
Highlanders. Referring to Mr. Burton’s History of Scotland, we 
find among those who joined after Preston Pans, Lord Pitsligo 
with his following of a hundred and twenty men from the eastern 
Lowlands of Aberdeenshire, besides the Earl of Airlie’s son with 
six hundred men, “who, though collected on the mountainous 
Braes of Angus, must be considered as in some measure of Low- 
land origin.” Further on, Mr. Green says, “Manchester was 
looked on as the most Jacobite of English towns, but all the aid 
it gave was an illumination and two thousand pounds.” The 
money, we believe, was only forthcoming under somewhat strong 
pressure; but it should be recorded to the credit of the Jacobite 
zeal of the town that it gave about a hundred and eighty 
recruits, who formed the main part of the ‘ Manchester 
regiment,” of which nine efficers—among them James Dawson 
of ballad celebrity—fell victims to the executioner. Mr. Green 
does indeed observe that “from Carlisle to Derby ” the Pretender 
“had been joined by hardly two hundred men”; but he does not 
connect these recruits with Manchester. In recounting the inci- 
dents of the Wilkes struggle Mr. Green is, we think, not quite ac- 
curate in saying that on Wilkes’s re-election, after his incapacity 
had been declared, the House “again expelled him.” It took the 
line of treating his election as null and void. 

It will be seen that Mr. Green’s characteristic faults and merits 
remain much as they were. He still chooses to throw upon his 
readers some part of the labour of revising his work. But he will 
not the less have readers, because he has the power of helping 
them to a better understanding of history. One may have been 
told the same story by fifty previous writers, perhaps have been told 
it with more accuracy; and yet somehow Mr. Green makes it 
clearer and more intelligible than it has been before. We must 
add that, though he will not give us references—in this last volume 
he has not condescended even to such vague and general references 
as in the earlier ones—he has given us a full index, for which we 
are thankful. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


R. BRANDER MATTHEWS (1), an American writer, whose 
name is already known to English readers interested in 
American literature and American newspapers, has brought out an 
attractive and careful little volume on the Paris theatres, ranging 
from the Grand Opera to the “ theatres of farce and extravaganza,” 
and even to the café-concerts. Mr. Brander Matthews has studied 
his theatrical Paris carefully, and his book is gracefully dedicated 
to M. Coquelin in memory of some pleasant conversations held in 
the distinguished actor's dressing-room. There are few things as 
to which, with regard at least to its finer shades, there is more 
difference of opinion among students and experts than acting, and 
especially French acting. Mr. Matthews has a catholic as well as a 
cultivated taste, and his writing is interesting both for those who 
may agree with him entirely, and for those who may find certain 
points on which to join issue with him. With regard to his 
appreciation of the admirable player whose name is prefixed to his 
book, the difference of opinion can, if it exists, be only one of 
degree. There will probably be no doubt as to the justice of the 
high praise which he gives to M. Coquelin’s performance of, for 
instance, Septmonts in L’Etranger, and of a wide range of parts in 
Moliére; and in discussing another performance with which it 
might be more possible to find fault, he has dwelt on the one 
scene in which the actor’s powers were seen at their best. We 
have called attention in the first place to Mr. Matthews'’s criticism 
of M. Coquelin, because that actor's name stands on the title-page 
of the Seok; but it must not be supposed that the writer has given 
anything which cuuld possibly be construed into undue prominence 
to M. Coquelin’s performances. M. Coquelin occupies with other 
actors, chief among them MM. Got and Delaunay, the 
first rank at the Théitre Francais, and to these others 
Mr. Matthews gives the same careful and appreciative considera- 
tion which he has given to M. Coquelin. When he comes 
to the actresses of the Comédie Francaise we find somewhat more 
(though “ that’s not much ”) to disagree with, and it seems that 
Mr. Matthews has been too apt to take as infallible whatever M. 
Sarcey in his varying moods has chosen to utter. M. Sarcey writes 
beautiful French, and has no doubt seen, considered, and pro- 
nounced upon a vast number of plays; but his criticism is wanting 
in fineness, and is not always consistent or delivered with the im- 
passiveness which an oracle ought to possess. Of the other Paris 
theatres, and theatrical or semi-theatrical entertainments, Mr. 
Matthews discourses fluently and agreeably, although his style is, 


(1) The Theatres of Paris. By J. Brander Matthews. With Illustra. 
tions. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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to an a reader at any rate, open to some objections, and 
although he has made not unnaturally a few odd slips. Perhaps 
the oddest of his opinions are to be found expressed or implied in 
the brief “ Conclusion” which comes at the end of the book. 

Professor Meiklejohn’s edition of Hamlet (2), which, being 
intended for the use of school boys and girls, is naturally Bowdler- 
ized, is well printed and got up. In a “ general notice ” prefixed 
to the play we learn something as to the editor's intentions which 
we could ly have become aware of from mere consideration of 
the text and notes. “The first purpose in this elaborate annota- 
tion,” writes the editor, “is of course the full working out of 
Shakspeare’s meaning. The editor has in all circumstances taken 
as much pains with this as if he had been making out the difficult 
and obscure terms of a will in which he himself was personally 
interested ; and he submits that this thorough excavation of the 
meaning of a really profound thinker is one of the very best kinds 
of training that a boy or girl can receive at school.” All this sounds 
fine enough, if it savours a little of self-confident pedantry ; and 
it may be worth while to turn to some specimens of Mr. 
Meiklejohn’s “ thorough excavation of the meaning ” of Shakspeare. 
If there is no particular good, there is also no particular harm in 
Mr. Meiklejohn’s “ elaborate annotation,” until we come to line 115 
of acti.scene 1. ‘Gibber, speak inarticulately. Cog., Gibberish.” 
What is the schoolboy or schoolgirl to infer from this but that the 

is sounded alike in both words, and that gibberish means, which 
it does not at any rate exclusively, inarticulate speech? Seven 
lines later on we have “ Prologue—A theatricalterm. S. is rather 
fond of these technical terms of the theatre. Thus we have the 
phrases, Speak, ‘tis your cue; get us properties (=dresses).” The 
editor would have done better to leave out the bracketed passage, 
which shows that whatever “S.” may have been, he at least is 
rather ignorant of “ these technical terms of the theatre.” On line 
160 of the same scene, “ And then they say no spirit can walk 
abroad,” Mr. Meiklejohn makes this note, “Spirit—A mono- 
syllable,” without telling us whether he thinks it should be made 
“ sprit,” or “ spirt,” or “ sperr’t.” In opposition to this somewhat 
bald and vague annotation, we find the editor, when he comes to 
the first speech of the next scene, calling the attention of his un- 
fortunate schoolboys and schoolgirls to this German-commentator- 
like and irritating note of Coleridge’s:—‘In the King’s speech 
observe the set and tically antithetic form of the sentences 
when touching that which galled the heels of conscience—the 
strain of undignified rhetoric—and yet in what follows concerning 
the public weal, a certain appropriate majesty.” Of line 11 of the 
same s , “ With an auspicious and a dropping eye,” Mr. 
Meiklejohn says that “an” is * probably pronounced ane,” and on 
line 13, “ In equal scale weighing delight and dole,” he is pleased 
to observe that “here the formality and antithesis verge closely on 
the ridiculous.” Without following the editor's “ elaborate anno- 
tation ” line by line and scene by scene, we may point to a few 
others among his comments. The meaning of “ gape” in “ Though 
hell itself should gape,” he assumes to be “roar at me,” and sug- 
gests that the word the same meaning in “Some men there 
are love not a gaping pig,” in The Merchant of Venice. A pig 
which roared at persons whom it disliked would certainly be “a 
fearful wild-fowl.” In act ii. Polonius says of Hamlet, “ I'll board 
him presently.” On this Mr. Meiklejohn makes the following 
astounding note for his schoolboys and schoolgirls, “ When Polo- 
nius is not pedantic he is coarse.” This is a kind of thing calcu- 
lated indeed to puzzle the will. In his treatment of Hamlet’s 
speech to Osric in act v. sc. 2, concerning Laertes, Mr. Meiklejohn 
is not much worse, if he is no better, than other heavy and plod- 
ding commentators. He belongs to that class which is incapable 
of conceiving Hamlet’s meeting Osric’s affected phrases with more 
learned, more elaborate, and more exquisite nonsense, and he comes 
to the stupid conclusion, often come to before, that “ the passage 
is almost unintelligible and probably corrupt,” being kind enough 
to say, however, that “yaw” in “and yet but yaw neither in 
respect of his quick sail” stands for “would yaw.” This is 
surely the very ecstasy of pedantry. One more glaring instance of 
Mr. Meiklejohn’s notions of perception and taste will bring to an 
end our unpleasant task of pointing out the faults in one of the 
very worst editions of a great work that we have ever been un- 
happy enough to see. On the words “that from a shelf the 
precious diadem stole, and put it in his pocket” Mr. Meiklejohn 
makes this “elaborate annotation.” “From a shelf,—Like an 
area sneak.” People who wish their children or pupils to care for 
Shakspeare had better keep Mr. Meiklejohn’s Hamlet out of their 
way. Such unnecessary and unwise stuff as he has prepared with 
the pretentious names of “ elaborate annotation” and “ excava- 
tion” (whatever that may mean) can do nothing but produce a 
distaste for the subject which it affects to make clear. Mr. 
Meiklejohn’s efforts are more fitted for the New Shakspeare 
Society than for the use of schools. 

The popularity of the profession of letters among those who want 
remunerative employment is largely due to the ease with which it 
seems to be entered; but the thorough-paced literary man, who 
looks back upon years of struggle, disappointment, hard work, 
and moderate gains, knows that in reality the profession is like 
all others in requiring, besides ordinary aptitude and application, 
the investment of capital, the service of an apprenticeship, and the 
slow, toilsome acquirement of the secrets of trade, so to speak, 


(2) Shakspeare’s “ Hamlet”; with Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan 
of Preparation. Edited by J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. London and Edin- 
burgh: W. & R. Chambers, 


which form the conditions of success in all other callings, 
disappointments of great authors are enumerated in a pretty little 
book before us entitled Journals and Journalism (3) in which 
Mr. John Oldcastle offers himself as a guide for literary begi 
Thackeray, we are told, failed repeatedly, and his contributions werg 
at first refused by all the leading magazines. Mr. Carlyle, “ after 
being ‘ edited ’ out of all recognition in the Edinburgh Review, wag 
finally rejected as a contributor altogether.” Of another very emi- 
nent living author we read that his greatest work was “u 7 
unconditionally, and irrevocably rejected” by every publisher, 
another we are told that one of his first year’s receipts amounted 
to 121. 5s. 73d.,and another to 20/, 2s. 6d. Motley’s Dutch Republics 
was at least once “ declined with thanks”; and Lingard, Brougham, 
Jeffrey, and even George Eliot, are cited as examples of what seems 
to be the almost universal rule with young writers. Every one 
has heard of the weary round of publishers to whom Charlotte 
Bronté offered Jane Eyre in succession without success, Sterne, 
Fielding, Hawthorne, and, greater than all, Milton, were no ex- 
ceptions. A power of bearing disappointment must, therefore, 
almost as much as a power of literary composition, be assigned as 
the first qualification of a would-be author. It isa question how 
far books like this really benefit beginners. Experience cannot be 
acquired by rote. The young writer who is not deterred by the 
prospect of disappointment at first may learn something, perhaps, 
from the interesting pages of Mr. Oldcastle; but the most use’ 
rts are those in which he insists on the necessity of clear and 

egible handwriting and instructs the student in the art of correct- 
ing proofs, His dictionary of the periodical press is tolerably 
complete, and the particulars he gives are trustworthy, so far as 
we have been able to test them. The whole volume is pleasant 
reading, although we fail to find anything very new or original in 
it. The form of the book, the print, the toned paper, and the 
binding are worthy of praise, and will be highly appreciated by 
persons addicted to bibliomania. The text is illustrated with fac- 
similes of the autographs of eminent journalists. 

The adventures of Wandering Will (4) have a certain resem- 
blance to those of many boys whose fortunes have been told for 
other boys by Captain Mayne Reid, Mr. Kingston, and other 
writers whose names are dear to boy students of fiction. But 
while the writer of Wandering Will is more careful as to the 
minuteness of his incidents than the authors just referred to, he 
wants their vigour and freshness. At the same time “ Will’s” 
story is fluent and not unpleasing. 

Mr. Black’s manual of sick nursing (5) aims at disseminating 
the principles of his subject among the masses. His purpose is 
emphatically not to make people think that they can safely under- 
take the treatment of disease without skilled advice, but rather to 
show them what they may safely do or attempt in the inevitable 
absence of a doctor. This purpose is well illustrated by the 
excellent remarks on “gossip” which occur early in the book, 
and which point out the dangers of advice from friends who 
think that they know all the patient’s symptoms and can prescribe 
for them. Mr. Black’s unassailable position in this matter is sup- 
ported by a capital story quoted from a French writer. 

Another treatise on the same subject (6) issued from the Bazaar 
office, contains some generally safe directions as to the methods 
to be adopted in various forms of sickness. This is perhaps less 
useful than Mr. Black’s Manual in that it trenches more directly 
upon the doctor's province. 

Miss de Fonblanque has written a lively account of the time 


which she passed in company with some friends in seeing a3 | 


much of Iceland (7) as they could see in the time at their 
disposal. They found, as other travellers in Iceland have found, 
that they had certain inconveniences to put up with, the oddest 
and not the most agreeable of which was being compelled, with 
the sanction and welcome of the presiding Lutheran priest, to 
convert a church intoa kind of inn, They thought too that they 
had a right to complain of their chief guide’s conduct in assuming 
an equality with them and delegating their orders to the people 
under him. This, as the writer states that the guide was a son of & 
literary man of importance, does not strike us as an intolerable in- 
fliction ; and people who have journeyed in company with, and under 
the care of, Swiss guides will probably be somewhat astonished 
at anyone wishing to treat a guide as a mere menial. i 

their journey to the Geysers, which of course they visited, Miss de 
Fonblanque and her companions were surprised and at first de- 
lighted by hearing some music which they took to be performed 
in their special honour. It is a little strange that not one of 
the party should have been aware that the national air of Iceland 
is identical with our own. Every one who writes of Icelandic 
experiences is expected as a matter of course to say something 
about the Geysers, and what Miss de Fonblanque says about them 
has the merit, which is not too common, of avoiding affectation 
either of fine writing or of display of knowledge. For scientific 
information the writer refers her readers to the article “ Geysers ” 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and her account of what she saw 


(3) Journals and Journalism; with a Guide for Literary Beginners. 
By John Oldcastle. London: Field & Tuer. 1880. . 


(4) Wandering Will. A Story of Adventure. Founded on Facts. 
London: Remington & Co. 


of Sick Nursing. By George Black, M.B. London: Ward, Lock, & 


1o AQ Sick Nursing at Home. By E. F. A. Caulfield. London: “ Bazaar” 
ce. 


‘ g Five Weeks in Iceland. By C. A. de Fonblanque. London: Bentley 
D. 
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ings is clear and simple. From one of them she got a 

peta ee of which we shall leave our to discover 
in her To what we have said of the attractions of her little 
book we must add a word of praise for the singular accuracy of 
the proper names which occur in it. 
A new edition has been issued of the late Bishop Stanley's 
Familiar History of Birds(8). This has been revised by a 
practical and experienced ornithologist, who has made the altera- 
tions rendered necessary by the advance of knowledge, but has 
carefully avoided any supertiuous tampering with the text. 

Mr. Masson has brought out the first of a series of volumes 
devoted to “ Episodes from French History” (9). It is compiled 
from Mr. Black's translation of M. Guizot’s History and contains 
notes, a bibliographical index, and a genealogical table. 

A seventh edition, edited, brought up to date and enlarged by 
Mr. Watts, has been issued of Taylor’s Bee-Keeper’s Manual (10). 
This is the first edition that has without the author's 
own supervision, and since his death “the entire aspect of the 
subject treated of is changed.” Important facts have been dis- 
covered which, in Taylor’s days, were unknown, and the editor 
has been compelled, in order to give these facts their proper 
weight, to add largely to what Taylor wrote. The work is sure to 
be welcomed by all who care for its interesting subject. 

A second and revised edition has appeared of Mr. McCalmont’s 
Parliamentary Poll-Book from 1832 to 1880 (11). 

Mr. Stanford has issued a fourth edition of Mr. Loftie’s well- 
known Round About London, (12) and while speaking of this we 
may mention also that we have from the same publisher second 
editions of the Tourists’ Guides for the West Riding and for 
Sussex, written respectively by Mr. Bevan and Mr. Chambers, a 
third edition of Mr. Bevan’s handbook to Kent, and a second of 
Mr, Worth’s South Devon. 

A second and improved edition has appeared of Mr. Sand- 
lands’s (13) treatise on the management of the voice in public 


speaking. 

The thirteenth part of Mr. Dalziel’s British Dogs (14) includes 
spaniels, pugs, and. Pomeranians, and breaks off disappointingly 
early in an account of that most attractive and interesting creature, 
the poodle. 

From the same office we have, together with other publications 
of a somewhat similar kind, the Third Part of Mr. Fish’s Bulbs 
and Bulb Culture (15). 

A short time ago the first volume of a new and complete edition 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s works (16) was noticed at some length in 
these columns. The second volume of the series, containing 
“Farlier Papers,” “Spanish and American Legends,” “ Tales of 
the Argonauts, &c.,” gives us matter which is more familiar, bat 
not for that reason less attractive. Most, indeed, we may say all, 
of the stories in this volume are old favourites with Mr. Bret 
Harte’s readers. One, “ Mr. Thompson’s Prodigal,” has a special 
interest in being the germ of the drama “ Two Men of Sandy Bar,” 
which appeared in the first volume. 

The eighteenth volume of Charles Kingsley’s works(17) is 
made up of sanitary and social essays, which have of course lost 
the interest which they had at the moment of their publication, 
but which are still interesting, both in themselves and as an illus- 
tration of the aspect in the past of questions some of which are 
still unsettled, and are likely to remain so for some time. 

Captain Parker's Sketch of the Kafir and Zulu Wars (18) is un- 
affected, vigorous, and interesting. In many cases he has the 
advantage of speaking from practical experience, and in none has 
he spared any pains to make his narrative full and accurate. 

A second edition has appeared of Mr. Bright’s fascinating little 
book, 4 Year in a Lancashire Garden (19). 

It seems but a short time ago since we noticed the annual appear- 


(8) A Familiar History of Birds. By the late Edward Stanley, D.D., 
= Lord Bishop of Norwich. Second Edition. London: Longmans 


(9) Episodes of French History—Charlemagne and the Carlovingians. 
Edited from M. Guizot’s History of France, by Gustave Masson. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 

(10) The Bee-Keeper’s Manual ; or, the Honey Bee and its Management 
and Preservation. By the late Henry Taylor. Seventh Edition, modernized 
= very greatly enlarged by Alfred Watts. London: Groombridge & 


(tr) The Parliamentary Poll-Book of all Elections from the passing o 
the first Reform Act in 1832 to July 1880. Revised and greatly norm 4 
Edition. “By F. H. McCalmont. London: Stanford. Nottingham: 
Forman & sons. 

(12) T ourist Guides. Round About London. By the Rev. William J. 
a With a Map and Copious Index. Fourth edition. London: 

ord. 

(13) The Voice in Public Speaking. By J. P. Sandlands, M.A. Second 
Edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 

(14) British Dogs. Mlustrated with numerous portraits of leading dogs 
of the day. By Hugh Dalziel (“Corsineon”), assisted by eminent 
fanciers. Part XII{. London: “ Bazaar” Office. 
uf? Bulbs and Bulb Culture. By D. T. Fish. Part III. London: 

” Office. 


(16) The Complete Works of Bret Harte, Collected and Revised by the 
= Vol. Lf. London: Chatto & Windus. 

17) The Works of Charles Kingsley. Vol. XVIII. Sanitary and Social 

ures and Essays. London: Macmillan & Co. gis 

P (18) 4 Sketch of the Kafir and Zulu Wars. By Captain Henry Hallam 
on Military Secretary to H. E. Sir Bartle Frere. With Maps. London: 

— Paul & Co, 

19) A Year in a Lancashire Garden. By Henry A. Bright. Second 
Eiition, London: Macmillan & Co. 
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ance of the invaluable Dod’s Parliamentary Companion (20). The 
new Parliament has naturally called for a second edition, with a 
good many more alterations than are to be found in most second 
editions. 

Dod’s Parli tary Companion. Forty-Eighth Y Second 
Whitaker & Co. age 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DORES GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRZETORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ The BRAZEN 
SERPENT,” each 33 we feet; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wite,”’ * Christian Martyrs," &c. 
atthe DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily,TentoSix. 1s. 


SI. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for open competition at St. Bartholomew's Hospi! 
The Examination will begin September 27. a 

1, A Scholarship of the value of £130, open to Candidates under Twenty-five years of age, 
and who have not entered at any Metropolitan Medicai School. Subjects of Fan A 
Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Zoology. é 

2. A Scholarship of the value of £130, open to Candidates under Twenty years of age. The 
other conditions and subjects are the same as the . 

3. The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value £50) 0 to Candidates who have not entered at any 
Metropolitan Medical School. Subjects: Mathematics and Latin, and any two following 
languages at the option of the Candidates, Greek, French, German. ‘ihe successful Candidates 
will be required to enter at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

4. Preli Scientific Exhib On October 21 there will be an Examination (limited 
to Students of the Hospital of less than six months’ standing) for the above Exhibition, value 
Fa ‘The subjects are those of li y 8 ite E ination of the London 

niversity. 

‘The successful Candidates for the above Four Seholarships are eligible in succeeding years 
for the Scholarships of the School, viz.: First year, three (1) £50, (2) £30, (3) £20; Second year 

‘or further particulars application may be made, person or » ‘ARDEN 
of the College, The College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


f | ‘HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Mile-end, E.—The SESSION 1880-81 will Commence on Friday, ber 1, 1380, 
Four Entrance Scholarships, value £60, £40, £30 and £20, will be offered for Competition at 
he end p ber to new Stud a on or before September 20. 
ant for Lectures and Hospital Practice, 99 Guineas in one payment, or 100 Guineas in 
ree instalments. 
All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free. 
‘The Resident Appointments consist of Five House-Physiciancies, Four House-Surgeoncies, 
One Accoucheurship ; Two Dressers and ‘Two Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. 
Special entries may be made for Medical and Surgical! practice. 
The London Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with all parts of the 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER.—A US, on the Courses of 
ibi =. obtained on application to the 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The COLLEGE 


SESSION, 1880—1, will begin in the Medical Department on Friday, October 1 ; i 
and Law: De ot in the i 


partment, = Tuesday, Votober 5; and in Evening Chasses 
ar 


Metropolis. 


ments, and may be obtained on “pI 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c. will be ound in the Calendar, 


J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


RMY, SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, MILITIA COMPETI- 


TIVE, UNIVERSITIES. — Messrs, ASKIN will be happy to forward (gratis: 
PROSPECTUSES of successful TUTORS. References allowed to Chaplain-Gameres 
to the Forces and others.—Address, 94 Sackville Street, W. ' 


| 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| | | 
which may be obtained carly in September (price Js. ; post free, 3s. 6d.) from Mr. CORNISH, 
33 Piccadilly, and other Booksellers in Manchester, and trom Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., 
London. The Syllabus of the Evening Classes may now be obtained from Mr. CoRNISH . 
(price 6d. ; post free, 7d). 
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MALVERN CcCOLLEG 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, S b 


VY IcTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—The NEXT TERM will 


begin on wednesday, September 8. 


I jEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, on September M4 and 15. a Rev. Dr. Woop, College, 
Leamington ; or, atter August 1, Craigside, Felixstowe, Ipswich. 


s. ANDREW'S COLLEGE, CHARDSTOCK, RE-OPENS 
September 10.—_Apply to SECRETARY. 


GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—The NEXT TERM 


13,—For Pr and other infi tion apply to the 


HEAD-MASTER. 

E & H O O L 
Chairman of Governors—The Lord Bishop of EXETER. 
Head-Master—The Rev. EDWARD HARRIS, A., late Classical 

Assistant-Master at Clifton Colleg 
The New School (including Chemical Laboratory) built 7 the designs of Mr. W. 
Butterfield, is now in use. 
Tuition Fee. «.. £15 to £21, according to nae 
arding F: ec. . £50 to £60, 
‘There are valuable Scholarships tenable at the School. Also Exhibitions to to _ Universities 
and ya places of higher education of the agcregate — of £500 per an’ 


fhe Next Term will begin on Thu yy. Septem’ 
Apply to the Clerks, Messrs. Daw & SON, 13 Bedtord Circus, Exeter; or to the HEAD- 
Master, at the School. 
ISLE OF WIGHT COLLEGE. 


T HE 
Head-Master—Rev. F. R. PENTREATH, D.D. 
The EEE TERM commences on Friday, September 17, at Ten a.M., when all Boys are 
expected to ent. 
‘he systemn of Education is that of the leading Publie Schools. 
arders are received by the Head-Master at the College, and also by Two of the Assistant- 
Masters at Lothian House 
wee for | Board T ‘uition to £80 5s. per annum. 
cal from the HEAD-Masrer, and also from J. W. FARDELL, Esq., 
See. Cambrian House, Ryde. 


POvER COLLEGE.—Board, £46 6s. Tuition, from Thirteen 
to Eighteen Guineas. The NEXT TERM will commence on September 15.—Apply to 
the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master: or W. KNOCKER, Esq. ., the the Honorary y Secretary. 


PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, for the Naval, 


Military, East | Indian. — yas Services, pod the Preliminary Examinations for the 
Legal and Medical Prot other pursuits. eee incipal—The 

B. SLATER, M.A., late Fellow ott St. John's College, Cambridge. ce- Principal—W. 

+ ASL AM, M. eo Sixth W rangler and Fellow of St. John's Some Cambridge. The 

ber 9. Particulars as to Cadetships, Exhibitions, 

former Pupils, &c., may be obtained of the 


ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 


Medals, Terms, successes of 
Secretary. 


By order of the Council, 
Royal Naval School, New Cross, 8.E., August 1880. 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILITIA QUALIFYING.— 
MORGAN JENKINS. M.A, - rangle’, assisted by an able staff of Graduates in 
First-class Ilonours, prepares PUPILS for the above. Has passed Ten out of thirteen sent up 
at different times for Woolwich, two in the recent Examination, one Second in July 1877; 
numerous Pupils for ay and Seven out of eight Lieutenants of Militia.—30 Cornw all 
Roud, Westbourne Park, V 


MILITARY COLLEGE, CLAPHAM, Surrey. 


i—Rev. Dr. EY, M.A., W. formerly Professor of Mathematics, 
Ciaphain, or Mr. -E. STAN ‘Charing Cross. 


iscombe. NEX RMS 4.—For P. apply at 67 High Street, 
HAMPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Middlesex. 
Founded 1556.—The NEW SCHOOL, 


built strict regard sani rinci 
and all modern requirements, is NOW PEN fo for ARDERS and DAY SCHOLA 

The site is one of the highest and most beautiful in the a — 8 — Ay Extensive plays ae 
gravel soil, pure and bracing air. Excellent boating and bathing ; swimming is tauz ht. The 

full Publie School Classical “and Mathematical Course, with modern languages, natural science, 
drawing. &c. Preparation fur Competitive and other Examinations and for mercantile pur- 
suits.—For Prospectus apply to Rev. G. F. HEATHER, Hampton-on- Thames. 


HARTERHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Ist 1579, and 

4th 1880, were Pueiie of the GR anes ve HOOL, EW nvm Surrey. The Next Term 

commences September Terms very rate. ‘Refe to Parents. Principal— 
c. D. ALEXANDER, Trinity “College, Cambridg ze. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
The Warden, RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A.., is assisted by Seven peieess Graduate 
Masters—Two being speciatly for Modern Langua: es. Classical and Modern Sides. Junior 
| mem for Young Boys. Large Playgrounds, Fives Courts, Gymnasium, ‘ae. ac. ‘Terms 
by and 60 Guineas. —Apply to the WARDEN. 


WNEMOUTH. —CHELTENHAM HOUSE (facing the 


—J. WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, M.A., Oxford, receives a few BACK W. or 
DELICATE BOYS, under Fourteen, for thorough grounding. Terms moderate. 


A. M. HEATHOOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, prepares BOYS 


een Seven and Fourteen for the Public Schools. Vacancies in the Autumn. 
Terms, sisso or r £150. Address, Woolley Green, near Romsey. 


CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military Examinations. 


FOLKESTONE. —MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 
assisted by a Cambridge M.A., in honours, and a Teachers, prepares PUPIL Ss 

for the Universities. Woolwich, Sandhurst, and all Com 

aoe at t Sandhurst Preliminary. Fourt! 


AUS ANNE, SWITZERLAND.—Reputed for Education and 

nstruction. —Classical, Industrial Schools about £2 per year. Private Schools, £8 to £16. 

ot. for Pupils. ding Schools for Young Ladies and Boys from £50, English and 
Presbyterian Churches.—Apply to Bureau de Kenseignements, la Grotte, "10, Lausanne. 


SP: A, BELGIUM.—A limited number of PUPILS have every 
facility for acquiring a thorough knowledge of modern langu and of preparing for 
Public Examinations. High class references. ‘Terms 70 to 80 Guineas, according to age. The 
English Principal will be in London in September to take back Pupils.—Address, W. and L., 
care of Messrs. Orellana, Collis, & Cuffe, 324 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


in GERMANY.—ONE VACANCY, where 

prepared for the Army, Civil Service or ‘Commerce. 
rman (within eighteen months). Refined English home. References 
«to ~ of ils) given and required. Prospectuses should be inspected. — Address, 
Dr. Sacr#, M.A., Government Examiner, Cologne. 


(GERMAN SCHOOL in FRANCE.—Professor HIRSCH, of 
NANCY, late of Cannstatt, will be at the HOLBORN VIADUCT HOTEL, froin the 
Sth to the 12th September. NEXT TERM begins September 15. 


TNDIAN and HOME CIVIL T.S., COOPER'S HILL, and 
the ARMY.—Mr. is to for NEXT TERM. 

‘There will be a Special Class for the Se; Address, Westbourne 

Place, Eaton Square, 8.W. 


TPOURS, FRANCE.—Rev. C. DOWMAN, LL.B., receives 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Line rid Militia, and for General Education. Great 
individual attention. Very successful.—Address, Beau Séjour. 


ERLEIGH (near READING).— 


J F. FABIAN BRACKENBURY, M.A., educates BOYS from the age of Seven to 


be “FABIAN BRACKENBURY. a Daughter of the Rev. J. W. Hawtrey, Aldin House, 
Slough, takes special and fp aperer care of the health and comfort of the Boys. 

This Preparatory School is particularly intended to meet cases where perente do nes wish he 
Place their Boys under the charge of a Governess at home, or to send their Boys who are too 
-~ i for the nursery direct to a School where they will mix with Boys much older than them- 

Heathfield ey in six of land. on gravelly healthy and is 

accessil ading (G.W.R.) and Erieigh (S.W.R.) Stations. The Parish Church 

few of the School. Special is given to Elementary Educa- 
tion. The next School term begins » September 14, Deems £105 per annum. 


ee taken in the recent Woolwich 


| 


| re.erences.— 


J AIRFIELD, HORNSEY (near London). —Mr. LANCELOT 
WALTON, B.A., St. John’s Coll. Oxford, receives a limited number of FUEILA. 

between Eight and a, to prepare for the Public Schools. Vacancies in the A 

For terms address as above. 


ITTLE BOYS.—The SONS of GENTLEMEN very carefully 
EDUCATED and Trained, from Seven years old and upwards, by a LADY of great 
experience. —Address, Mrs. CARMICHAEL, Belmont House, Bluckheath, Kent. 


Atl LADY wishes to RECOMMEND the SCHOOL where her 


Two Daughters have finished their education. Sixteen Pupils received, all daughters 
of gentlemen of position. House large; situation healthy. and near London. The Educa- 
tional advantages are great. and the health and comfort of the Pupils considered. Good ood home 
for delicate or backward Girls. ‘Cerms from 120 Guineas.—For particulars, apply to Mrs, 
MALD ANE, Clatto, Cupar-Fife, N.B. 


B: AR EXAMINATION and LONDON LL.B.—A B ARRIStES 
(LL.B., B.A., London Honours) receives TWO PUPILS into his Chambers, to p 

for the above Examinations. Past Pupils have obtained Honours both at the Ist on And 
(LL.B. and Scholarships) at the Inns of Court Examinations, ‘Terms, Six Months, 50 Guineas; 
‘L'welve Months, 100 Guineas.—Address, LL.B., 1 St. Stephen’s Church Villas, Uxbridge Road. 


YOUNG LADY, the Daughter of a German Professor and 


of an English Lady, peste in Ge rmany and France, speaking three Languages 
without any accent, who has attended the Stuttg gart ae rene and sings weil, desires an 
Engagement_to Young Ladies, above Fifteen, as GO NESS or COMPANION. Best 

-For particulars apply to Miss M., care of Professor Hirsch, Nancy, France, 
The young Lady will be in London in September. 


MEDICAL GENTLEMAN, accustomed to travel, is desirous 
of travellingas MEDICAL ATTEND ANT at M.D., care of 
Mone. LU. 8. King & Co., 45 Pall Mail, London, 8.V 


E DINBURGH.—A LADY, of artistic tastes, wishes to finda 

HOME with another Lady, or in a small family in or near Edinburgh. A separate 
Sitting-room indispensable, and no other boarders. Terms about £100 per annum. Keferences 
required.— - Address, Miss Dorr, Hovingham, York. 


ONSOLS versus GROUND RENTS.—Consols pay 3 per Cent. 
Freehold Ground Rents are equally safe, pay from 4 to 44, and constantl Sacteess in 
yalue. Dese Paper gratis, of Messrs. GEORGE BEKEN & CO., Ground Agents, 


London Wail 
JL NGLAND AUSTRALIA in FORTY DAYS, 
ORIENT LINE. 


The following Royal Mail Steam Ships, belonging to the ORIENT and PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are eoopeeenes every FORTNIGHT for ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDN direct. taking Passengers at through rates to 
all the principal ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 


to 


IL.P. Tons. H.P. 
600 URIA. 4,666 7 
550 LUSITANIA 550 
600 IENT... 5. 1,000 
550 PoTosI . 4,219 600 
SORATA. 4,014 600 


The pre Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of passengers through 
the Tropics on long voyages, and the passages hitherto made are the fastest on record. 


For further particulars a) yey to the Managers of the Line, F. GREEN & CO.,13 Fenchurch 
Avene, and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO.,5 Fenchurch Avenue, London. E.C. 


DENT S WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
Apply to 61 STRAND, or 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


PORTUGAL. 
PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINES. 
KE REI. 


KE 
KE 
KE 


REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


A Portuguese Light Wine. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Natural White Wine. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


From Portugal. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Without Brandy. 


REL—ROYAL 


REIL—ROYAL 


REL—ROYAL 


REIL—ROYAL 


KE REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Be, Made from Rhine Vines 
KL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Transplanted into Portugal. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Possesses more character and 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Fulness than other light wines. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Largely consumed in Portugal. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Does not deteriorate when uncorked. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Makes an agreeable and 


REI.—ROYAL 


REI.—ROYAL 


REL—ROYAL 


REIL—ROYAL 


REIL—ROYAL 


KE REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Wholesome Summer Drink. 
KL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Combines particularly well 


REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


and makes a delicious eup without 
the addition of liqueurs. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Maintains its character 


REI.—ROYAL 


EK L REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
in all Climates. 
KL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 
4 Isa cheap Wine. 
KE REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Can be obtained from 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Wine Merchants and Dealers throughout the Kingdom» 


EL REL—ROYAL 


aA 


pre, 9 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
1s LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION, FULLY SUBSCRIBED. 
Total invested Assets, £1,610,000. 
Profits divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375. 


SPECIMENS OF Bonus ADDITIONS, 


Effected. At Age. Sum Assured. Bonus Additions. 

£ £ 
1847 37 500 459 lo 

» 43 5,000 5,060 10 

1850 35 500 399 10 
1851 32 500 369 10 
1855 31 1,000 623 10 
1854 25 2,000 1,236 0 
1864 35 5,000 1,741 0 


G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 
NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 
TeAD OFFICES—ABERDEEN AND LONDON. 


hh paid uP 300,009 

Fire) Fund..... 637,977 

Life Funds as per last account 1,462,146 
London Board of Directors. 


Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—Right Hon. ADAM, 


Colonel Robert Baring. m. Egerton Hebhest. Jun., Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin. Esq. Ferdinand M. Huth, 

Philip Currie, Esq., C. Henry 
George John Fenwick, Esa. John Stewart, Es 

Alexander H. Goschen, Esq. William Ww nikineh aw, Esq. 


A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTaBLIsHeD 1782, 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1838. 


CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD OFFICE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Le Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head bt on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 

s, and the safe custody of thesame undertaken, 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every Lamar description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long est ablished. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


THE | ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. It 
ns 250 Rooms, and is “ta model of sanitary excellence.’ Table-d'hote daily. Two 

Months" "Tourist Tickets from all principal Railway Stations in England.—Full intrmation of 

MANAGER. ‘There is attached to the Hotel one of the largest Swimming Baths in Englan’ 


TOTLAND BAY, ISLE OF WIGHT, NEAR ALUM BAY. 
TOTLAND BAY HOTEL.—Magnificent Sea Views. 


Comfort with moderate charges. Billiard-room and Tennis-lawn. Bracing air; excel- 


lent sands and promenade Pier. — anchorage for yachts. Apply to Miss FLEMING, 
Managereas, late of the Langham Hote 


YOUR HOUSE or 


HROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
‘ash Prices ; no teed time given. 

priced Catal with 
4nd 19,20, and 21 Morwe Street, W. 


APARTMENTS 
The original, oe: and most 
Large, useful Stock to select from. 

st free. 248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
stablished 1862. 


APOLLINARIS WATER 
“Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—Horace, Book IV. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


LF4 & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE, which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label bearing their 
Signature, “LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without | which none is 
Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors ; Crosse & Blackwell, 
the Worlas Export Oilmen’g generally. Retail, in Sauces throughout 

INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA.—This pura Solution is the best: 


—_remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD' S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR SEASIDE LIBRARIES. 


Further Reduction in the price of Recent Novels and other Popular Books. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. Special Edition for Seaside and other 
Libraries, now ready, postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
TPTHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


from One Guinea to any amount, the supply required. All 
the best New ks, English, French, a German, i 
with] Lists of New eCutsoene frp and post free. 

Surplus Books offered for sides at greatly Reduced Prices may 


TO? vs. 1iODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 


307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 
| THe SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. = 
7A, 757 754, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
Now ready, in 8vo. with Portrait, price 9s. cloth, 


ECTURES on the SCIENCE and ART of EDUCATION, 
with other Lectures and Essays. By the late JosepH Payne, the First Pro- 
fessor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. 
Edited by his Son, J. F. PAYNE, M.D. Fellow of Magd. Coll. Oxford. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 9s. Pocket size, cloth, 3s.; morocco, 6s. 


THE DAILY ROUND: Meditation, Prayer, ond Praise. 
Adapted to the Course of the Christian Year. Containing a Text, a 
Devotion, and a Verse for every day in the year. 


London: J. WHITAKER, 12 Warwick Lane. 
THE LAND QUESTION. 
Now ready, price Is. ; by post, Is. 2d. 
Tesh DISTRESS and its REMEDIES: a Visit to Donegal 


and Connaught in the Spring of 1880. By JAMES H. TUKE, Author of “A Visit to 
Connauzht in the Autumn of 1847.” 


London: WILLIAM Ripcway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
Just published, Library Edition (being the Ninth) with a Postscript, 1 vol. 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 
(THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. By Herserr Spencer. 


WILLIAMS & wenaess. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


GERMANY AND THE PASSION PLAY. 
*,* Two Special Books for Autumn Travellers. 


I 
THE COUNTRY of the PASSION PLAY; or, the 


Highlands and Highlanders of Bavaria. By L. G. SEGUIN. With Maps and 
Illustrations, 12s. 


“ The publication of this book on ‘ The Country of the Passion Play’ is y .Sppertane s 
and visitors to Oberammergau can scarcely employ their time better than Miss 
Séguin as a guide to the numerous points of interest which the Bavarian | pm t.”* 

nster Review. 

“ Miss Séguin's volume is a notable exception to the deluge of books bearing’ on the Passion: 

lay, and we can strongly recommend it to all who intend to visit Oberammergau aed the 
present season. It will be not only a good guide, but a most interesting co: mpanion, 


“ The tourist in Bavaria will find Miss Séguin an agreeable companion, and an a inecnt 
guide along almost any route which he is likely to traverse.” Siem “ 

* Miss Séguin has undoubtedly found work which she oom well. Her <emmiotions have 
always a on we prefer her * Country of ‘assion Play’ to companion: 
volume on * The B "Saturday Review. 

“ We must give Mise Buin 8 pleasant volume its due meed of praise. It is an excellent 
extended personal acquaint- 


(CIGARETTES. “ The best selections of the best growths.” 
“DUBEC” (Mild) and “ YENIJEH ” (full flavour). 
WILLS’ CIGARETTES are sold by all Principal Dealers, and 


every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of the Manufacturers. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1873.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, d d of the rfl oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


ESTABLISHED 189. 
THE PERFECTION of scorcn WHISKEY.— 


tted that a cotch —— 3 the most 
Lancet says : * las ason’s iskey is excellent in every res 
‘ee and + in the ge of I blending. 
er dozen, Bottles and Cases inclu jivered free at Rail 
| ia quantities of two dozens and upwards. 


DOUGLAS & MASON, Wine Merchants, % George Street, Edinburgh. 


account of the cones and its people, evidently the outcome of an 
ance.”. 


It 
THE BLACK FOREST: its People and Legends. 


By L. G. Steurn. With Maps and Illustrations, 12s, 


“The Black Forest embraces some of the loveliest scenery in Germ: rmany. Miss 
it well, and her advice is practical and judicious. She has the artist’s eye & 
scenes and incidents, and her book will prove an excellent companion to the tor 


Pall 
We had great pleasure in recommending Miss S¢guin's pleasant volume 
this one on t lack Forest strikes us as being even more attractive. eo 7 
a safer or a better guide than Miss Sezuin, for her : having the merit 
—— = never leave one at a loss.”"—Saturday Review. 

may dispense with any other guide to the Black Forest.” 


Illustrated London News. 
“* The Black Forest, is mw | of those welcome volumes which are pleasant Trading eve even for 
poole who one g at home, and for the traveller are not merely useful guide-books, but the best 


delightfal is good reading from first to last.""—Scotsman. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
NEW. PALACE of JUSTICE, Brussels.—See The BUILDER 


arge View ; also Views and Sections of London Com ii Iding: tary 

Conaition Government Offices—Water Supply Terra Cotte 

ngton Town Hall—The late Thos. H. Wyatt—Seul rare Monu- 
And ew: 


ments, 26. Mia; by post, 4jd.—46 Catherine Street. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE, 


1787—1874. By his Daughter, Madame De Wrrr. Translated by Mrs. 
1 vol, S¥o, lis, 


We cann: but, tha platare that Madame de Witt has given us of her 
omplished her task with tact and judgment.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. 


SeconD Serres. By EDWARD M.A. 2 vols. ais, 
“ The social rank of the whose lives and deli d in this work, and 
theromance of the stories it embodies, will ensure a ."Bxaminer. 


THE VILLAGE of PALACES; or, Chronicles 


of Chelsea. By the Rev. A. G. L'EsrraNnGe. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ameria B. 


Epwanps, Author of “ Barbara's History,” &c. 3 vols. [Vert week, 


A VERY OPAL. By C. L. Pirxts. 


3 vols. 
“ Now—the tailor make thy doublet of changeable taffeta, for thy mind is a very 
Twelfth \Vight. 


THE TENTH EARL. By Jouy Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* The Tenth Earl’ is very amusing reading.”"—John Bull. 


FORESTALLED. By M. Beraam-Epwarps, 


Author of “Kitty,” “ Holidays in Eastern France,” &c. 2 vols. 21s, 
Very remarkable novel, of powerful interest.""—Sunday Times. 


WOOERS and WINNERS. By Mrs. G. 


Liyyzvus Banks, Anthor of ‘“‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ A thoroughly readable, fresh, and wholesome novel,"’"—John Bull. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. 


“ The author may be congratulated on a very attractive and clever story.”"— Atheneum. 


MERVYN O'CONNOR. By the Earl of Desarr, 


Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Moteswortn, 


Author of “ Hathercourt Rectory,” “* The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 


This day is published, 8vo. with 4 Maps, 20s. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY, 1857-1859. 


Commencing from the Close of the Second Volume of 
Sir John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War. 


vol. IIl. 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 
Author of “ History of the French in India.” “ Historical Sketch of the Native 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Just published, crown S8vo. 8s, 


KANDAHAR IN 1879: 


Being the Diary of Major A. Le Messurier, R.E., 
Brigade-Major, R.E., 
Brigade-Major R.E. with the Quetta Column. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with Portrait and Maps. 


COLONEL GRODEKOFF’S 
RIDE FROM SAMARCAND TO 
HERAT, 


Through Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan; 
with his own Map of the March-Route from the 
Oxus to Herat. 


By CHARLES MARVIN, 
Author of “ The Disastrous Russian Campaign against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans,” &c. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. 985 pp. 42s, 


THE CONDITION of NATIONS, Social and 


Political. With complete Comparative Tables of Universal Statistics. By 
G. Fr. Kors. Translated, 

With Original Notes and "Information by Epwin W. STREETER, F.R.G.S., 
Gold Medallist a“ the ey = Order of Frederic, Holder of a Gold Meda! from 


HM. the _— Author of “ Precious Stones,” “ Gold,” 
Pearls,” 
“A pablicaticn are wo to the untiring industry and unfailing a 
Dr. Kolb and or serviceable book of the 
has ever issued fro is cx mi: from one point of view, as 2 panorama 


of the —— pone Ly. of all the peoples +: the civilised world, and from another as a com- 
yen discreet decoction of the most important B 


jue Books of 


—Standard, 


TANDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


| 


ited, and Collated to 1880, by Mrs. Brewer. | 


THE LATE 


W. H. G. KINGSTON, 


““The Modern Marryat,” 


A DIST OF HIS BOOES 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN. 


Imperial 16mo. cloth elegant, each 6s. : : bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
each 7s, 6d. 
THE THREE MIDSHIPMEN. New Edition, Seventh Thou. 
sand, with 24 page Illustrations by various Artists. 


“ A rattling sea story.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Bright, cheery, 


THE THREE LIEUTENANTS ; or, Naval Life in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Illustrated by D. H. Friston. 
“ Mr. Kingston is an old hand at entertaining boys, and has not lost his skill.”"— Spectator. 
“ A thick book in his best style.""—Guardian. 


THE THREE COMMANDERS ; or, Active Service Afloat in 
Modern Days. Illustrated by D. H. Friston. 


“ Boys will revel in the book.” —Nonconformist. 
“ The author handles his blue jackets well.” —A theneum. 


THE THREE ADMIRALS, and the Adventures of their Young 
Followers. Illustrated by J. Ie Wells and C. J. Staniland. 
* A capital story of adventure." —7ime 
« “WW ill be delightful to all boys who love an endless yarn about strange sights and wild 
people.”’—Guardian, 


HURRICANE HURRY; or, the Adventures of a Naval Officer 
Afloat and on Shore during the American War of Independence. Illustrated 
by R. Huttala. 

“ The story never flags for want of incident."’— Times. 
“ A weil-written and entertaining work.’’—- theneum. 


THE MISSING SHIP; or, Notes from the Log of the Ouze 
Galley. Illustrated by C. O. Murray. 
“ A moving tale of adventures by sea and land. "—Saturday Review. 
“Can write a sea story for boys than any man living.” —Morning Post. 


TRUE BLUE; or, the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman 
of the Old School. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert. 
“ A book for boys, as full of adventure as an egg is full of meat.”"—Vanity Fair. 
“ A fresh sea story of the last century.""—Graphic 
“ The story has a good ring in it, and will delight lads who can appreciate such books.” 
Scotsman, 
WILL WEATHERHELM ; or, the Yarn of an Old Sailor about 
his Early Life and Adventures. Illustrated by W. W. May and G. H. Thomas, 


“ There is nota in the volume.”’— Times. 
“ A specimen this ork.” —Vanity Fair. 


Cloth elegant, 5s. ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 
THE RIVAL CRUSOES. With 8 Illustrations by W. W. May. 


“ Full of incident.”—A thene 
* Claims much praise for the variety, vividness, and general tone of its contents.""—Queen. 
“ The book is a good one.’ 


Cloth elegant, 5s. ; gilt edges, 53. 6d. 
JOHN DEANE of NOTTINGHAM: his Adventures and 
Exploits. Illustrated. 
“ The story is capitally told.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ The boys who read it are to be envied by those who do not.”—Art Journal. 
Cloth elegant, each 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 
FRED MARKHAM in RUSSIA; or, the Boy Travellers in 
the Land of the Czar. Illustrated by R. T. Landells, 
“ The story is well and told.’"—Eraminer. 
“ The manners, customs, national characteristics, <c., are vividly described.” 
Nonconjormist. 
PERUVIAN CHIEF; or, an Englishman's 
Illustrated by Carl Schmolze. 


“ The book contains a great deal of information in a small space.” —A thenaum. 
“ Mr. Kingston displays a knowledge of his subject.’’—Spectator. 


MARK SEAWORTH: a Tale of the Indian Ocean, 
by John Absolon. 


“ Full of incident and interest.""_Church Times. 
“* Not read * Mark Seaworth,’ do you say ? ‘Then you have not read one of the best of Mr. 


MANCO, the 


Adventures in the Country of the Incas. 


Illustrated 


| Kingston's capital mist. 


| SALT WATER;; or, the Sea Life and Adventures of Neil D'Arcy, 


the Midshipman. Illustrated by H. Anelay. 


“ With the exception of Captain Marryat, we know of no English author who will compare 
with Mr. Kingston as a writer of nautical adventure.” —Jilustrated Vews. 


PETER the WHALER: his Early Life and Adventures in the 
Arctic Regions. Illust rated by E. Duncan, 
“ A good picture of life at sea."’—Leeds Mercury. 
“ A capital book tor boys.’’—City res 
“In ‘ Peter the W. haler, Mr. Kingston i is quite at his best.”—Literary Churchman. 


Cloth elegant, 3s. Gd. 

INFANT AMUSEMENTS ; or, I “sea to Make a Nursery Happy. 
With Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. With 
Frontispiece. 

“ Each chapter is worth the price of the book.""—Our Own Fireside. 
Cloth elegant, each 3s. ; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


OUR SOLDIERS ; or, Aneedotes of the Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Army during the Reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
With Frontispiece. 
“ Worthy to be placed in a boy's hands.""—7imes. 


OUR SAILORS ; or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 


Deeds of the British Navy during the Reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
With Frontispiece. 


* Full of life and exciting descriptions of gallant deeds.""~School Guardian. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth elegant, Is. 6d. 


THE HEROIC WIFE; or, the Wanderers on the Amazon. 
With Illustrations by H. W. Petherick 


“ Young folks will no doubt be deeply interest edi in es dangers and difficulties, the shifts and 
expedienss of * The Heroic Wife,’ and her boys and girls." —(Queen. 


Royal 16mo. cloth elegant, Is. 6d, 


THE CHILD of the WRECK ; or, the Loss of the Royal George. 
Fourth Thousand, with Illustrations by H. W. Petherick, 
“ Will doubtless be a favourite with the youngsters.” —Scotsman. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIst. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


THOUGHTS in MY GARDEN. By 


Mortimer Edited by Epmunp Yates. With Notes by the Editor 
and Mrs. Mortimer CoLLins, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 


BY GEORG BRANDES. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD; his Life, Character, 


and Works: a Critical Study. By GzorG Branpgs. Translated by Mrs. 
GEORGE STURGE. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BY MARY FITZGIBBON. 


A TRIP to MANITOBA. By Mary Firz- 


GIBBON. 8yvo. 10s. 6d. 


BY MISS DE FONBLANQUE. 


FIVE WEEKS in ICELAND. By Miss 


DE FONBLANQUE. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


BY THE REV. J. C. BOYCE, M.A. 


NIGH UNTO THE END; or, a Passage in 


Sacred Prophecy now in course of Translation into History, considered. 
By the Rev. J. C. Boyce, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ Already the Eastern sky is Pyaar with the reddening rays of its advent glory, and, by all 
the signs of which Himself hath spoken, * the aes cometh” 
From a Charge by the late Bishop of Winchester. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT.” 


PIOUS FRAUDS; or, the Dawn of Love. 


By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, Author of “ A Tangled Skein,” “Cut Adrift,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MISS THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE VIOLIN PLAYER. By Bertua Tuomas. 


3 vols. crown S8vo. 

“The characters are well and naturally drawn, the situations admirable, and the story is 
thoroughly good and interesting. What more can be said in its praise ? ’— Whitehall Review. 

“ Miss Thomas's new novel is a success. She has satisfactory theme and produced 
a well-constructed story. In studies of character her book is unusually rich, and she under- 
oy —s ie ughly. It is on that she possesses the gift of novel- 
writing.” — A thence: 

“There can be no y hesitation in saying that in her latest novel Miss Thomas shows so marked 
an advance upon former work as to justify the belief that — is attansy atno distant period, 
to rank among the foremost living writers of ficti — 

“ Miss Thomas's art as a story-teller is unmistakable, and her pmoned of character deeper and 
more complete than we find in many novels of more ambitious pretensi: 

‘Pall Mail Gazette. 


LADY M. MAJENDIE’S NEW NOVEL. 


FASCINATION. By Lady M. Masenprm. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“We meet in this romance a great deal that is pretty, fresh, credible, and worthy of admira- 
tion.” —d theneum. 


Also, immediately, 


LIZZIE of the MILL. From the Original, 


by Mrs. CuristivA TYRRELL, Translator of ‘‘ No Surrender,” ee 3 vols, 


crown 
At all Booksellers’, 
THE NOVELS of RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, each 6s, 
NANCY. COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 


GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 
JOAN. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 143 Woodcu!s, lis. 


THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: 


WHAT IS CIVILISATION 


Being the Rhind Lectures in Archeology, delivered 
in 1876 and 1878. 


By ARTHUR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D., &c. 
Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


“Whatever differences of opinion, however, may be held on minor points, there can be no 
Question that Dr. Mitchell's work is one of the ablest and most original pieces of archxological 
literature, which has appeared of late years.""—St. James's Gazette. 

"To the general code and the thinker alike it will be weleome.”’—Aberdeen Free Pre 

“Whether we consider their suggestiveness or the value of the results actually. reached, it 
Would be dificult to over-estimate the importance of these discussions. They form, in fact, a 
Valuable and interesting contribution to the literature of science, in ‘relation especially to 
anthropological studies. are, however, superior to the literature ‘of science in 
Tespect both of literary form and of scientific method.’ —Scotsn 

Bt is one of the few, the publication of which <sores oi a step in advance. bet ony it 
must attract all thinkers, the charm of its style will commend it 0 those who read onl y for 
recreation." —Banffshire Journa 

Few more interesting Archwologieal Works have lately been published than the ten 

‘Rhind Lectures’ which make up Dr. Mitcheli’s volume, * The Past in the Present.’ We must 
thank him heartily for the manner and the method of his book, for the curious and valuable 
facts which he has collected from personal observation, and for the ble woodcuts which 

as well as illustrate his volume.”’—Saturday Review 


EDINBURGH; DAVID DOUGLAS, AND ALL BOOKSELLFRs. 


SUMMER TOURS. 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 
Post S8vo. with Map, 10s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


ENGLAND and WALES. Giving an Account of the Places and Objects best 
worth visiting; more especially those rendered interesting by Historical 
Associations, or likely to attract notice. Alphabetically arranged and con- 
densed for the convenience of Travellers, Forming a Companion to 
Bradshaw’s Railway Tables. 
“A trustworthy and alphabetically arranged account of every town, village, and —t of 
andie eren 
one of the best books of its kind which the well-known publisher tras issued. issued."’_Science Gossip. 


SCOTLAND. 
Post Svo. with Maps and Plans, 9s. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


SCOTLAND — including Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, Dumfries, Ayr, 
Stirling, Arran, the Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and 
Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, 
Skye, Caithness, Ross, Sutherland, &c. 
“Mr. Murray's Handbook for Scotland is to be 
of routes, the wayside divergencies, and the ventory : schemes 
or three months, are can be expected.” 


recommended, warmly. The arrangement 
introduced for tours of one, two, 


IRELAND. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
IRELAND—Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, the Lakes of Killarney, Giengariff, Bantry, &c. &c. &c. 

“ There is nothing more beautiful and more picturesque than the south and west of Ireland. 
They who know the —— portiorts of Europe still find in Ireland that — they have seen 
nowhere else, and which has charms allitsown. Thackeray doubted wh aoe is in all 
the earth a grander view than that over Westport to Clew Bay. But the ~~ coast west and 
south has beauties that many a travelled Engishmen has not the least conception of.’’"—Zimes. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREE1. 


At all the Libraries. 
3 vols. 


SUSSEX STORIES. 
By Mrs. ROBERT O'REILLY. 


From the STANDARD: “ These Sussex tales, whether redolent of the sea, or fragrant ~~} 
the smell of wild flowers, or odorous with the thyme blossoms of the downs, are as ly and 
y local_as Miss Mitford's Tlampshire * Village. or as Mrs, Gaskell’ 8 ‘Arcadian *Cran 
The humonr and pathos of these stories are beyond al! praise,”’ 


eget the ACADEMY : “ These three volumes contain a dozen or so of admirable tales, 
h character and scen 


distinguished by an unusual power of rendering bot! scenery. We should say 
that we have never seen better stories of their 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW : “ These pe Stories’ must be real records of 
character and action as seen by an intelligent -Little Rosie is charming.” 


From the PALI. MALL GAZETTE : “ Mrs. O the art which Miss Mitford 
exhibited so remarkably in ‘ Our V illage. me attractive has baftied the 
craft of some of the greatest of our novelists. It is a special.gift.and the author of ‘ Sussex 
Stories’ — be congratulated on its possession...... People who have not time to peruse these 
volumes from beginning to end may be to read * Miss Olive's Boys," * Fairy 
Gold,’ and ‘ Two Girls.’ Tales like these will please all readers.” 


3 vols. 


LADY LAURA. 


By M. E. CHRISTIE. 


From the DAILY NEWS : “* Lady Laura’ is extraordinarily clever. Fecbehiy no 
has lately appeared written in such strong, terse oglish, or in which om active mind has got 
itself expressed in such vigorous language. The wer, ated 
high leve! of earnest purpose over the whole ook, ‘which never inks | nor flags. T 
delightful as a study of manners........ Christie has written one of the most 
books of her time. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’8 NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER 
AT HOME.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. 


By RicHarD JEFFERIES, Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild 
Life in a Southern County, ” “The Amateur Poacher,” ‘‘ Greene Ferne Farm,” 
“ Hodge and His Masters,” 


Just published, 2 vols. demy Svo. with IMustrations and‘ Maps, 32s. 


LIFE of Lieut.-Gen. Sir JAMES OUTRAM. 


By Major-General Sir Freperic J. GoLpsmip, C.B., K.C.S.I. 


“Sir Frederic Goldsmid may be congratulated on the success with which 
very valuable and interesting book." Mall Gazette 


idedly above the average both in literary merit’ and in o ie completes of information. 
maps be found very useful in elucidating the text. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Age of the 


a By Joan ADDINGTON SyMONDS, M.A. Second Edition, demy 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL. 
NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


OLIVER CONSTABLE, Miller and Baker. 


By SARAH pone, Author of “ Jacqueline.” “ Seotch Firs,” &. 
3 vols, post Svo. (Now ready at all the Libraries, 


LONDON: SMITH. ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
Zé contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show-Rooms, 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced thirty-five years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly Silver-plated, is the best article next to 
Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. 
WITH ORDINARY USAGE THIS QUALITY WILL WEAR 
TWENTY YEARS. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability and finish, as follows : 
Fiddle or Beador King's 
Best Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell. 
la’ 


£8d. £38.d. 
22 Table Forks . 1100 210 2 650 
12 Table Spoons. 1100 210 2 60 
12 Dessert Forks... 336-200 
12 Dessert Spoons . 120 190 1110 
12 Tea Spoons........ 0140 100 120 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 090 0120 01836 
2 Sance Ladies .......... 0 60 080 090 
1 Gravy Spoon.......... 0 60 080 090 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls.. 0 30 040 0 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bl. 0 16 020 0 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 0 26 036 0 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. 0186 1 36 1 46 
1 Butter Knife.......... 0 29 036 0 39 
1 Soup Ladle..... OMG ORE 
1 Sugar Sifter .......... 0 30 0 40 pdlindi 40 

‘otal...... £8193 11196 13 06 06 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons 
and Forks, 23s. per doz.; Dessert, 17s.; Tea, 12s. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. 
SAMPLES AT ABOVE RATES POST FREE. 


ISH KNIVES and FORKS.— 


WM, & BURTON. Knives, Forks, 
Doz. per Doz. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades £2 50 £1190 
Ditto, ditto, Richly Chased Blades 3 60 280 
Gilvered ditto 3 0 2140 
Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 8s,; 12 knives 
and forka, lds. 
Fish Carvers, in Cases........ .. £016 0to£Lt 40~ 
‘Tea and Coffee Sets, Four pieces 3150, 21 00 
Dish Covers, Set of Four 
Entrée Dishes, Set of ocean 5100,, 13180 
Biscuit 0106, 5100 
Cruet Frames.. 0120, 10100 
Butter Coolers .. 0 56, 3 30 
Candelabra, per Pair 6 80, 18 00 
Claret Jugs .. 100, 8 06 
Tee Jugs, from ... 220 
Liquor Frames, 3 bottles 8 OO 
Soufflet Dishes 3180 
Teapots .... 50 
Vegetable Dishes, 3 Divisions 
Waiters and Tea Trays .......... 1 00,18 00 
S. 


DESSERT, KNIVES and FORK 


Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs£2 14 0 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs.. 4 40 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ..... owe 3180 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs.... 6 00 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... 3 60 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs.... 3180 


Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s. to 15s. 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. 

CUTLERY. .—The most varied assort- 
ment of Table Cutlery, all warrantcd. 


The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Crvrs. 
finest steel. Knives. Knives, pr.pr. 

She 12 
3 16 12:0 6 6 
xg 18 6 1336 66 
3g fine do. do. - 2% 0 190 76 
4 do. = do. do. 
4 do. do. do. oe 
4 do. fine do. do. - 320 21090 
4 do. do. do. - 36 0 2 0 10 6 
+ finest African do. oe 0 32 0 13 6 
4 e do. do. - 40 35 0 14 6 
4 do. do. do. - 4 0 38 0 140 
4 do. do. do. - 510 40017 0 
a do.silver ferules do. - 40 0 3820150 
4 do. do. do. do, - 5 0 39 0 17 6 
4 do.electro-plated blades.. 48 0 35 0 — 
Nickel electro-plated handles, 

King’s, bead, or pat- 

rdoz... 23 0 19 0 7 6 
Black horn riveted handles do. 76 70 30 
Do. large size do. . 6 76 30 
Do. to balance do. 6 110 46 
White bone do. 6 106 56 
Best do. do... 6 136 50 


CARRIAGE PAID To ANY Ratuway STATION. 
SAMPLES AT ABOVE RATES POST FREE. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, *FIRE-IRONS, aud CHIMNEY 
PIECES. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON respectfully 
invites inspection of his Stock of CHIMNEY 
PIECES, Interiors, and Modern Grates, Fenders, Tiles, 
and Curbs for Hearths: 


RATES — Register and Hob Grates 
with Tile Panels. 

NDEPENDENT or DOG GRATES, 

in Berlin Black, Black and Brass, all Brass, Steel 
and Ormolu. (Upwards of 50 New Designs on Show.) 
[ULE PANELS for Ditto, Hand Painted 
or Printed. (Several Special Designs.) 
ENDERCURBS for TILEITEARTHS, 
in Steel, Brass, Berlin Black, and Marble of 
various kinds. 
ILE HEARTHS.—<An assortment of 
50 Tile Hearths, all differing in Design, ready 
laid for inspection, 
HIMNEY PIECES in Foreign and 
English Marbles, Early English, Oak and Walnut, 
inlaid China Tiles, Repoussé or Engraved Brass Panels, 
and Bevelled Glass Plates. 

Most of the above are so arranged as to give the 
Viewer a complete idea of the general effect of the 
articles when fixed. 

BLACK REGISTER STOVES, 9s. to 
£15 18s. 
RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 
Ormolu Ornaments, £2 12s. 6d. to £36. 
Cuma TILED REGISTER STOVES, 
£3 8s. to £36. 


STOVES, in great variety, 12s. 6d. 
to £20, 


ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 
FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, Libra- 
ries, &c. 3s. 9d. to 2s. 

QTEEL FENDERS, for Drawing-rooms, 
with Ormo!u Ornaments, from £2 2s. to £20 15s. 
ARBLE FENDERS for TILE 

HEARTHS, from 40s. 
IERCED BRASS FENDERS, 
20s. to £10. 

IRE-IRON RESTS for TILE 
HEARTHS, 12s. to £15 10s. per pair. 
STANDS, 12s. to 60s, 

each, 


IRE-IRONS, from 4s. 3d. the Set of 
Three to £6 10s. 


ITCHEN RANGES, from £2 2s, 6d. 
and TOILET WARE. 
Sponge Baths, best make.... 6s. 3d. to 28s, 
Sitz do. do. to 19s. 
Plunge do. do. 55s, 
Hip do. do. .... 16s. to 25s, 6d, 
Travelling do. ecoe 178, to 44s. 
Gas Furnace do. 120s. =‘ to 245s. 
Travelling Trunks do. .... 138. 6d.to 26s. 
Toilet Ware, Bath Can and Pail 11s. to 40s, 


A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths. 
Travelling Baths, with Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, 
13s, to 483. 
OAL SCOOPS.—Iron, Oak, Walnut, 
Mahogany, Ebonized, and Japanned Iron, from 
2s, 4d. to 165s. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, and 
BRONZES. Drawing-room Clocks, from £3; 


Dining-room Clocks, from £2 10s. ; Hall Clocks, from 


£2; Kitchen Clocks, from 6s. 6d. 
AMPS.—Kerosine, Patent Duplex, Sus- 
pending, Wall, Q:cen’s Reading, 'rench Mode- 
rator, &c.,in Bronze, Porcelain, Crystal, Ormolu, &c., 
from 2s. 6d. to 
PpuRE COLZA OIL of the best quality, 
9s. 10d. a gallon. Moderator Globes, 2s. 6d.; do. 
Chimneys, 6d. each. Cotton Wicks, 3d. per dozen. 


i EROSINE.—This Oil is for burning in 
the Duplex and other Lamps of a similar con- 
struction. Water-white, inodvrous, and safe, Is. 1d. per 
gallon; in Drums of 5 gallons and upwards, 1s. per 
gallon, Duplex Globes, each 2s.; Chimneys, 6d. 


OUSE FURNISHING.—EASY 
TERMS of PURCHASE. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON begs to intimate 

that he FURNISHES HOUSES of sny size 

throughout, at a few days’ notice, and that he will 

make special arrangements with Customers requiring 

credit, without in any way altering his system of Plain 
Figures and Fixed [a 


SOUND 
MERICAN ACHINE-MADE 
FURNITURE, in solid Walnut or Mahogany, 
This Furniture, costing only a trifle more than 
Painted Deal, possesses the following advantages: 
Hard Wood, French Polished; showing the natural 
figure of the grain. 
Improvement with age, instead of Deterioration, 
Hard White American Wvod only used in the in. 
teriors. 
All Articles of modern form and tastefully designed, 
The following items will convey an idea of price; 
WALNUT OR MAHOGANY. £ 
8 ft. Hanging Wardrobe........sesecscese 3 12 6 


Chest of Drawers ......... coccscese 1 18 6 
Washstand with Marble Top, Tow el Rails 
Dressing Table with Two Drawers covcseee 1 15 0 
Toilet G'ass with Patent Fittings ........ 1 50 
Two Chairs..... O 9 6 
Complete £10 9 0 
4ft. Hanging Wardrobe, Plate-glass Door, £ s. d. 
and outside Drawer ....... 
3ft. 4 in. Chest of Drawers ...... 2 60 
4ft. Kneehole Washstand with Marble Top 
and Five Drawers.. 3150 
4 ft. Dressing Table with Five Drawers... 2 580 
Pedestal with Marble Top, Drawer, &c. .. 1 1 6 
Toilet Glass, Patent Fastenings, &c. ...... 1 10 0 
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Complete Set..ccccscccceee £18 1 


o 


6 ft. (3 Wing) Wardrobe with projecting 


Centre, Plate-glass, Shelves, Sliding 

Trays, Six Drawers, Hanging Space, 

and Bonnet Box - 14 10 
3 ft. 4 in. Chest of Drawers ............ 3 6 
4 ft. Kneehole Washstand, Marble Top, Tile 

Back, Castors, 4 10 


4 ft. Kneehole Table to match, Five Draw- 


= 


ers, Locks on all Drawers ......... 3; WwW 
Toilet Glass, size of Plate 26 in. by 18 in.. a se) 
Pedestal with Marble Top, Drawer, &c. .. 1 5 
‘Towel Horse ... 6 
Complete £29 16 


| 


Any single Article may be had at the above prices. 


INING-ROOM FURNITURE— 
CHAIRS, COUCHES, DINING TABLES, 
SIDEBOARDS, EASY CHAIRS, &c. 


URNITURE for DRA WING-ROOMS. 
JBEDSTEADS, of Best Make only. 150 


Patterns on Show. 

Servants’ Bedsteads ..........from 10s. 6d. to 19s. 

French Ditto ..............+.from 14s, 6d. to 23s. 64. 

Do. Iron and Brass Bedsteads. .from 23s. to 100s. 

Half-Tester Bedsteads........from 34s. to 97s. 6d, 

Ditto, Iron and Brass ... from 72s. 6d. to 220s. 0d. 
Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 


Premises. Extreme care is taken, even where 
the prices are the lowest, to use only such materials a3 
will wear satisfactorily. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S Vans deliver Goods in London and its Suburbs as under: 


DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden 
Town, City, Chelsea, Haverstock Hill, Highbury, Hol- 
loway, Islington, Kensington, Kentish Town, Kilburn, 
Notting Hill, Pimlico, St. John’s Wood, Shepherd's 
Bush, West End (oll Parts). 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY: Fulham, 
Uammersmith, and Walham Green. 

MONDAY: Chiswick Grove Park, Turnham a 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: 
Borough, Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dalston, 
Dulwich Hill, Hackney, Herne Hill. Kennington, 
Kingsland, Lambeth, Peckham, Tulse Hill, Walworth, 

TUESDAY and FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Hol- 
loway (Upper), Tollington Park. 

WEDNESDAY: Finchley. 


4ft.Gin. 5ft. 

For BEDsTEADS, wide. £s.4.£ £8.d. 
Straw Palliasses........ O 80 0120 0184 
Alva Under Mattresses...... 0136 0186 1 06 
Eest Cocoa Fibre Do. ...... 0139 100 1 20 
Coloured Wool Do. ...... 0146 1101 30 
Extra Thick Do. 0166 1 30 1 68 
Best Brown Wool Do. ...... 1 30 1136 1170 
Good White Wool Do. ...... 1116 2 66 2120 
Superior Do. Do. ...... 2100 3130 4 180 
Good Serviceable Hair Do. o $6 
Good Horsehair Do. ...... 2 00 2180 3 58 
Extra Super Do. Do. ..... - 3 10 4120 5 48 
Extra Thick Do. Do. ...... 3150 5150 6 80 
French Wool and Hair Do... 1 401150 11990 
Superior Do. Do. ... 286 3126 4 00 
Spring Mattresse:, with Top P 

2 20 2170 3 38 
Super Do. Horsehair Do. 350 476 4150 

WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY: Crouch End, 
Hampstead, Highgate, Hornsey. 

THURSDAY: Anerley, Forest Hill, Norwood, 


Sydenham. 

FRIDAY: Acton, Barnes, Battersea, Blackheath, 
Castle Bar, Eltham, Ealing, Greenwich, Lee, Lewisham, 
Putney, Wandsworth, Wimbledon. 

SATURDAY: Stamford Hill. 


beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts soa the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON undertakes delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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